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SATURDAY, MAY 13, 1905. 





THE WEEK. 


THERE is no news from the Far East. The two 
Russian squadrons have had ample time to join, but 
we have no positive evidence yet that they have done 
so. Meanwhile the lull in war news has been filled with 
a prodigious newspaper discussion on ‘‘ Neutrality.” 
We deal with the subject elsewhere and need only 
say here that there has been no proved violation 
of the laws of neutrality, as accepted severally in 
Japan, France, Russia, and England, by any of these 
countries. We re-line the Japanese guns, re-armour 
the Japanese ships, and export many necessaries to 
the Japanese. We also export to the Russians. The 
French, from France and from their dependencies, 
supply Russian ships (and armies) with every sort of 
commodity, and probably would (if they could find a 
market) supply the Japanese too. The main question 
is whether the Russian ships have prepared for 
war within the three-mile limit. There is a French 
official declaration that they have not; there is no 
Japanese or other evidence (outside the newspaper 
men) that they have. And unless they have, and until 
they do, the whole agitation is irrelevant and dan- 
gerous. 





WE have here a repetition of an evil of which we 
have known too much in Europe during the last ten 
years—the Governments trying to keep the peace and 
the newspapers trying to break it. There has scarcely 
appeared a single article in the Press which shows an 
elementary knowledge of French, Russian, or German 
rules upon this matter, nor even (until latterly) an 
article with much evidence of research into our own 
precedents. If the Russians, though outside the three- 
mile limit, appear to the Japanese to be favoured by 
proximity to the coast, there is one course open, and 
that is to attack. If the Russians are too strong for 
the Japanese to attack so far from their own base, 
so much the worse for the Japanese. But surely no 
one in his senses—not even an editor of the “‘sensa- 
tional” Press—imagines that England or France is 
going to stake its future upon a war for the sake of 
either combatant, still less for the sake of supplying 
either with an exact account of the whereabouts of the 
enemy’s fleet. 





A BuLky White Paper on Macedonia brings our 
knowledge of the state of three reformed provinces 
down to January. Events which have occurred during 
recent months could only deepen the pessimism which 
characterises most of the despatches in this volume. 
The greater part of the book is a monotonous record 
of outrages by Turks against Christians and by Greeks 
and Bulgarians against each other. The situation 
in Albania is said to be worse than it was last 
year, and the evidence as to the condition of Adrian- 
ople is lurid in the extreme. As for Macedonia, 
Mr. Graves, our Consul-General in Salonica, writes 
that nothing whatever has changed in the spirit 
of the Turkish administration, while Mr. Townley, 
who acted in the absence of the Ambassador, informs 
the Porte that the condition of the three vilayets 
‘‘approaches anarchy.” The Russian and Austrian 
Civil Agents report that the reforms have been met by 
the Turkish authorities with ‘‘a sullen opposition,” 
and they accuse them also of conniving at the inter- 
necine struggles of the Christian races. It is, in short, 








a most comprehensive indictment. Meantime we learn 
from Thursday’s Z7imes that the Embassies in Constan- 
tinople have almost completed the elaboration of a 
scheme of financial control. It is to be international, 
with six delegates from the Powers who signed the 
Berlin Treaty at its head—including the two Civil Agents. 
The basis of the scheme is unfortunately the plan already 
adopted by the Porte in conjunction with the Ottoman 
Bank—an institution which is far from being inde- 
pendent. It remains to be seen how far this inter- 
national board will be invested with any real execu- 
tive power. Ifthe scheme is one of mere inspection 
like the gendarmerie regulation already in existence it 
will hardly effect any radical change. From the 
gendarmerie officers we obtain reliable records of an 
anarchy which they are impotent to check. From the 
financial inspections we may await elaborate analyses 
of bankruptcy and corruption. 





Tue revolt of the semi-independent Arab clans ot 
the Yemen against Turkish rule is nothing more than 
a peculiarly violent manifestation of a chronic discon- 
tent. The Ottoman troops have been shamefully 
defeated and the stronghold of Sanaa captured. If 
Mecca should be threatened the prestige of the Sultan- 
Caliph will suffer seriously. Meantime reinforcements 
are being hurried out from Albania and Syria, and 
doubtless some corrupt compromise will be reached 
before long. The importance of the affair lies chiefly 
in this, that it depletes the garrisons of European 
Turkey and renders it highly improbable that the 
Sultan will attempt this year to provoke Bulgaria to 
war. 





Two important events affecting labour legislation 
have occurred during the week. In America the 
Supreme Court has decided that a State Act imposing 
a ten-hour day in bakehouses is unconstitutional and 
invalid, and it is a question whether this decision may 
not affect much labour legislation of a less drastic 
character. At home the Grand Committee which was 
considering the Trades Dispute Bill has converted it, 
after the withdrawal of the Liberal and Labour 
members, into what is virtually an endorsement of the 
Taff Vale judgment. The first clause, which was 
intended to legalise peaceful ‘‘ picketing,” has been 
so amended as to render it absolutely impossible. 
Any workman who chooses to consider that he is being 
‘‘ annoyed ” by the persuasive efforts of a picket may 
require a policeman to command it to desist. The 
second clause, which provided that no act which would 
be legal if done by one person shall be considered 
illegal if done by more than one in the course of a 
trade dispute was simply struck out. The third clause 
now reads so as to affirm the liability of a union to 
prosecution for the acts of its members, though it still 
safeguards the benevolent funds. The only comfort to 
be drawn from the astonishing proceedings of the 
single sitting at which this little coup d'état was 
achieved lies in the statement of the Solicitor-General 
that the bill will not be proceeded with this Session. 





A DECISION, as we learn from the South African 
News Agency, just given by the Full Bench of the 
Supreme Court of the Transvaal, the Chief Justice 
presiding, establishes the right of natives to own land, 
a thing which hitherto they have been unable to do in 
that country. An application was made by a native 
minister to compel the Registrar of Deeds to 
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recister a certain piece of ground in the} appli- 
cant’s own name. The application was opposed on 
the ground that the Transvaal law prohibited natives 
holdine land in their own right. The Court unani- 
mously held that the old Volksraad resolution quoted 
did not apply, while the London “Convention and the 
‘‘Grondwet,” being no longer in existence, had no 
bearing on the case. Consequently there was nothing 
to prevent natives holding ground in their own right, 
and an order was made accordingly. In Cape Colony 
and Natal natives may either own or lease land, but 
not in the Orange River Colony. 





In a letter read on Wednesday by Lady IIchester 
to ‘‘the annual meeting of the Women’s Association 
of the Tariff Reform League” Mr. Chamberlain has 
again defended the imposition of ‘‘a trifling duty of 
2s. per quarter on corn.” With the proceeds derived 
from this and other protective duties (‘‘largely to 
be paid by the foreigner”) Mr. Chamberlain gene- 
rously proposes to take off the war taxes (his own 
war taxes) on tea, sugar, and tobacco. This letter 
is naturally taken to indicate that the Tariff 
Reform leader, finding himself beaten, and deserted 
by the bulk of his followers, has now got his back 
against the wall. His attempt to make adeal with Mr. 
Balfour and compromise the fiscal faith seems to have 
been rejected. So much appeared last week in the 
debate on the Aliens Bill, and on Thursday Mr. 
Balfour administered a direct snub to those who, 
like Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Walter Long, have 
argued that the object of the Aliens Bill is to protect 


British labour. If it was, of course the pledge of the 


Government not to introduce protective legis- 
lation during the present Parliament would 
have been broken. But Mr. Balfour’s answer to 


one of his Free Food supporters was quite explicit and 
must have delighted all of them hugely: ‘It is 
sufficient to say that I do not consider that the exclusion 
of lunatics and other undesirable aliens is a branch 
of the fiscal question.”” Whether Mr. Chamberlain will 
lie down under this bucketful of ridicule remains to be 
seen. But clearly the Prime Minister’s view now is 
that Mr. Chamberlain’s bark is worse than his bite, and 
that “‘ Retaliators” can now treat the grosser forms of 
fiscal mania with the contempt they demand and deserve. 

At the moment when Mr. Balfour seems to be 
winning a sort of victory over the Tariff Reformers 
he is in danger of being overwhelmed by a new fiscal 
difficulty. It is the misfortune of the Tory Party that 
they have not only added enormously to the taxes of 
every inhabitant of the kingdom, but at the same time 
their education policy has increased the burdens of the 
ratepayer. The only attempt made to deal with the 
question of local taxation has been by doles to 
rural landlords and parsons, yet during the dis- 
cussion of the Agricultural Rates Act Continu- 
ance Bill on Wednesday night Mr. Balfour admitted 
that ‘* matters were approaching to something in the 
nature of a public scandal in connection with the 
general rating laws of the country.” Yet for two 
hours the House of Commons discussed a ridiculous 
amendment of Mr. Lambert simply because Mr. 
Gerald Balfour, the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, who is in charge of the bill, had not 
ascertained its bearing. On the same day on which 
this exhibition of Ministerial incompetence occurred 
a debate took place in the West Riding Council 
which practically ended in a determination to join 
Wales in the revolt against the Education Act. It 
would seem that a large majority of this the most im- 
portant of our county councils is ready to cut off the 
voluntary or non-provided schools from rate-aid. 


Popular and democratic bodies cannot be expected, at 
great expense, to finance schools over which they have 
no proper control. 


We have always held that sec- 





tarian dogmas and religious tests cannot long be 
maintained by English ratepayers. 

THE vacancy in the Whitby division caused by the 
death of Lord Grimthorpe and the succession of Mr. 
Beckett to the peerage would a year ago have meant 
the introduction of a Chamberlainite into the constitu- 
ency ; for the Tariff Reformers had captured the Tory 
caucus. Even there, however, Protectionism has 
been compelled to drink the cup of humiliation, and 
Mr. Gervase Beckett, who proclaims himself a 
thoroughgoing supporter of Mr. Balfour, has been 
adopted. His programme is _ Retaliation, the 
very policy which a recent pamphlet of the Tariff 
Reform League has denounced as utterly futile and 
worthless. We hope that this precipitate retreat, or 
concentration, will not avail to save the seat. In 
Mr. Noel Buxton the Liberals have secured an excellent 
candidate, who is devoted to social reform. If he has 
time to awaken and enlighten the widely scattered 
electorate he should win the seat. It can, we believe, 
be proved that the wars and waste of the last ten 
years have caused a direct loss of at least £500,000 to 
the people of the Whitby Division. What might not 
have been done with such a sum if it had been spent on 
improving the wealth, health, and happiness of the 
inhabitants ; and are the people of Whitby prepared 
to face another ten years of Tory government and face 
another bill of a million sterling if the previous rate 
of ‘‘ progress ” is continued ? 





On Tuesday Mr. Wyndham made the personal 
statement which has been so long expected. But the 
curiosity of the House of Commons was not gratified 
by any further revelation. Indeed, the account which 
Mr. Wyndham read of his resignation was merely a 
repetition of previous statements and fully justified 
the resolution moved by Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man demanding that full information should be laid 
before the House of Commons. What surprises us is 
that a man of Mr. Wyndham’s reputation should be 
willing to put forward such an apology. If the ex- 
planation is complete it is not merely inadequate but is 
no explanation at all. Mr. Wyndham said that he did 
not differ from his late colleagues on any issue of policy. 
He disliked Devolution even more than Home Rule. 
Then why in the name of dignity did his colleagues let 
him resign at the dictation of half-a-dozen ill-con- 
ditioned Orangemen ? 


Sir Henry’s speech was vigorous, witty, and 
weighty. The House enjoyed his reference to the Zimes, 
which welcomed Sir Antony MacDonnell’s appointment 
on the ground that he could not be trifled with by the 
manufacturers of disorder. Of course the main point 
made by Sir Henry, and afterwards by Mr. Asquith, 
was the hopeless inconsistency and political immorality 
of the whole affair. Why did Mr. Balfour remain in 
office while his confidential colleague resigned? And 
why did Mr. Wyndham in resigning leave Sir Antony 
MacDonnell, the cause of his resignation, to his 
successor? Mr. Balfour’s speech was remarkable for 
the bitterness of its references to the Ulster Unionists 
and ‘‘their unworthy suspicions.” He spoke of his 
length of service and whole-hearted endeavour to serve 
the cause of Unionism, and told his Ulster friends that 
a party in which suspicion is so easily produced out of 
nothing is a party predestined to failure. Altogether 
this speech, feeble in argument and irritable, seemed 
to indicate that the Prime Minister is at last inclined 
to acquiesce in the death of his Government. After 
some slashing retorts by Mr. Asquith, who pointed 
out that in spite of all Mr. Balfour’s disclaimers the 
Wyndham-MacDonnell Administration had taken steps, 
which could never be retraced, on the road to Irish 
contentment, the debate came to an end and the 
Government secured a majority of 63. 
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In Committee of Supply on Thursday Mr. Balfour 
made an important statement on the subject of National 
Defence. He explained at great length why, even if 
our organised fleets had wandered away into some dis- 
tant ocean, it would still be impossible for any foreign 
Power to invade England with any chance of success. 
If anything could depress and silence the panic-mongers 
it would be such a speech as this from a Tory Premier 
made under the inspiration of military and naval 
experts. The view of military panic-mongers has 
always been that no navy, however large, can guar- 
antee this island from invasion. The Roman, the 
Saxon, the Dane, and the Norman all con- 
quered us in turn, and may do so again at any time 
unless we adopt conscription. The view of the naval 
panic-mongers has been that if we have a fleet three or 
four times as large as that of the enemy we are guaran- 
teed against invasion or starvation, but not otherwise. 
The view of Lord Roberts and the other expert advisers 
of the Prime Minister, as well as of Mr. Balfour (who 
has been described as a Nelson and Napoleon 
rolled into one), is that even if our fleet were 
spirited away no serious invasion of England could 
be undertaken with the slightest hope of success. 
There were two unfortunate features in Mr. Balfour's 
speech—his hypothesis of a French invasion and his 
truly absurd apprehension at the present time of danger 
to India from Russia. Surely if Russia meant mischief 
in India she would have chosen a time like the Boer 
war, when our hands were full and India depleted of 
troops, rather than one like the present, when her hands 
are full and India full oftroops. From this point of view 
Mr. Bryce’s description of the difficulties of an invasion 
of India may serve as a sedative. But on the whole 
Mr. Balfour’s speech should prove very useful. After 
this public opinion will refuse to endure the excessive 
burdens of taxation that are imposed by a superfluity 
of armaments. 





Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, presiding on Wednesday at a 
dinner in aid of the London School of Tropical Medi- 
cine, could not forbear from advocating his own ideas 
on subjects not philanthropic. There was a destiny, 
he said, that drove us to enlarge our frontiers. 
This argument about destiny is a dangerous one. No 
doubt the natives who die in thousands of tropical 
diseases think that those diseases are a destiny which 
cannot be withstood. Yet the School of Tropical 
Medicine is proving that this destiny is merely 
ignorance, and history, if nothing else, will make the 
same exposure of the ‘‘ destiny” of Imperialism. We 
hasten to agree, however, with Mr. Chamberlain’s 
statement of the beneficent results of the work which the 
school has already done. Many tropical diseases play 
more havoc with the natives even than with Europeans. 
In fact, some tropical countries are chronically plague- 
stricken. We know from history what an evil effect 
plague has upon the moral, political, and industrial life 
of a country affected by it, and it may well be that the 
low civilisation of the natives of most tropical 
countries is caused more by endemic plagues than by 
anything else. Happily experiments already made 
prove that many of these plagues are more easily dealt 
with than some of the less violent diseases of Europe. 
The School of Tropical Medicine, therefore, is worthy 
of the support even of those who do not wish to conquer 
its patients. The school is asking now for a sum of 
100,000, and we hope it will get it. 





THE annual meeting of the Congregational Union 
on Tuesday night was distinguished by a presidential 
address by Dr. Forsyth which, for distinction of style, 
profundity of thought, and courage of ideas, consti- 
tutes by far the most important pronouncement on the 
duty of the Churches to society that has been made for 
many years. The speaker rejected as crude, unhistoric, 


and unscholarly any sensational attempts to apply the 
language of the Sermon on the Mount to an age two 
thousand years later than that of its delivery, and, 
protesting against such ‘‘Judaical” treatment of 
Christ as a ‘‘finer Moses,” pointed out the diffe- 
rence between the hoarded capital which alone was 
known and abhorrent to Christ and the pro- 
ductive capital which is the creation of the Industrial 
Revolution and the instrument of modern economic 
development. With capital the Church had no quarrel ; 
her fight was with capitalism. He further pointed out 
that the ‘‘ doctrine of vocation,” as it was preached by 
Luther in the day of master craftsmen and 
burghers who were free to choose their callings, could 
not be applied to an age in which these classes were 
sinking into the ranks of mere ‘‘ hands” or agents of 
cosmopolitan capitalism. The question of the moral 
obligations of such people when employed in anti- 
social undertakings, corrupt or speculative or demorali- 
sing, could not be solved by the assumption that they 
were responsibie for the conditions which, as a matter 
of fact, produced them. It was with these conditions 
that the Church had todeal, not stridently, not 
intolerantly, but by the patient and instructed 
advocacy of a new order of economic society in which 
the worker might become a ‘‘ responsible partner” 
in the industry of which he is so great a part. 





‘CHRISTIAN love,” said Dr. Forsyth, ‘‘ must give- 


up some cooing and go to business; it must 
take the industrial form which is more principle 
than sentiment; it must follow economic and not 
philanthropic methods alone.” Economics and ethics 
could not be divorced, and while the economic question 
was not a mere gastric one, neither were ethical 
questions without their influence on economic develop- 
ment. [Illustrating his contention by a penetrating 
survey of economic history, he quoted the aphorism of 
Ribot—‘‘ Two people who do not worship the same God 
do not till the soil alike.” In the development of the 
organic consciousness of a society and the spread of 
collectivist doctrine, the Church, as an organic body, 
was, he contended, the proper instrument for reform. 
‘* Society could only be saved bya society.” The grant 
of the suffrage had brought not progress but 
reaction, and the only hope for Liberalism lay in 
a restatement of its attitude towards social and 
economic problems. Such a re-statement might be pro- 
vided by the Nonconformist Churches; but, with or with- 
out the aid of Liberalism, they would have to enter 
into partnership with the labour movement, not by 
striking a political bargain but by reconstructing the 
economic order. Dr. Forsyth’s brilliant and masterly 
address is likely to have a profound and lasting in- 
fluence ; and, coming as it does close upon an equally 
courageous championship of the central position of the 
labour movement by Dr. Horton at Manchester, it is a 
remarkable sign of the birth of new ideas among Non- 
conformists. Dea sl 

Tue case of the Deptford murders, which ended 
in the conviction of Alfred and Ernest Stratton on 
Saturday and their sentence to death, is the first, we 
believe, in this country in which the evidence of finger 
prints has been used for the purposes of discovering 
the perpetrators of a crime, or, at any rate, of a murder. 
A finger print was discovered on the tray of a cash- 
box which had been rifled, presumably, by the mur- 
derers of Thomas Farrow, and a photograph of this 
was taken by the police. Impressions were taken of 
the finger marks of the two Strattons after their arrest, 
and the right thumb print of Alfred Stratton agreed in 
twelve characteristics with the print on the tray. It 
is difficult yet to estimate the exact value of the evi- 
dence of finger marks. Its advocates would say that 
it was the best of all possible evidence—the evidence 
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of a witness who cannot lie and cannot be mistaken. 
But it will take a vast deal of experiment and experi- 
ence to establish this with the certainty necessary in 
matters of life and death. Meanwhile, needless to say, 
no man ought to be convicted on the evidence of finger- 
prints alone. It is corroboration and nothing more ; 
and perhaps it is chiefly useful at present to the police 
as a means of testing whether they are on the right 
track or not. 





A SECOND recital by M. Thibaut confirmed the im- 
pression of refinement and effortless dexterity which he 
made at his first appearance. No other violinist before 
the public has at his command an art quite so delicate 
Or sO sensuous in its rather recondite charm. M. 
Thibaut’s playing of the Mendelssohn Concerto re- 
vealed an extraordinary capacity for the production of 
various and beautiful tones—though to be sure the 
atrocious expedient of substituting a piano for the 
orchestra wert far to destroy the pleasure of the per- 
formance. The rest of the programme was a mere 
technical display. M. Thibaut is hardly an intellectual 
musician and his choice of a programme is merely per- 
verse in its indifference to the character of the music 
which serves to reveal his remarkable mastery of the 
violin as a means of producing exquisite sounds. 





Tue TZimes of Friday contains an interesting 
account of James Farley, the American ‘“strike- 
breaker” who has been called in by the employers to 
deal with the teamsters’ strike in Chicago. Farley 
began life himself as a ‘‘blackleg,” and his business 
now is to keep an organised army of blacklegs ready to 
take the place of strikers in any trade. He is 
said to have 40,000 of these on _ his list 
and to be able to supply 1,000 at least at a 
moment’s notice, and several thousands more in a few 
days. He was secretly consulted by the employers 
before the recent strike on the elevated and under- 
ground railways of New York, and within three weeks 
was able to supply a complete army of railway ser- 
vants, including skilled motor-men, pointsmen, elec- 
tricians, &c. Just before the final rupture Farley 
brought his army close to the field of operations, making 
all arrangements for commissariat, &c., and when the 
strike broke out he had aman ready for everypost. Work 
proceeded with very few hitches, and in a few days the 
strike was broken. Farley himself directed operations 
from an obscure back room, sleeping only four hours 
from Monday night to Thursday morning, and so long 
as the strike lasted he had absolute control of the line. 
The Americans surpass all other nations in specialisa- 
tion. Having once decided on an end, their energy and 
logic are relentless. It is their weakness that they 
are apt to choose an end without asking whether it is 
desirable. 





WE are asked to announce that the Mermaid 
Repertory Company, which gives its last performance 
of The Silent Woman this (Saturday) afternoon, will 
revive Vanbrugh’s comedy The Confederacy on Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday nights. This will be followed 
by four performances, including a matinée on the 
Saturday, of The Knight of the Burning Pestle, in which 
Mrs. Theodore Wright will play the Citizen’s wife. 
On the evening of Monday, May 22, Mr. W. S. 
Gilbert's comedy The Palace of Truth will be played. 
This is now being rehearsed under the personal direc- 
tion of the author. All these performances will take 
place at the Great Queen Street Theatre. The company 
is certainly wise in starting mainly with pieces in which 
the Mermaid Society has already made a success, and 
which, no doubt, many people will be glad to hear 
again. The first necessity of the venture is success, 


both artistic and commercial, and if this is secured, 
novelty, no doubt, will fol ow in due course. 








THE LAWS OF NEUTRALITY. 


™ ARLY in 1902 Great Britain entered into a treaty 
E with Japan under which the contracting parties 
recognised the independence of China and Corea and 
agreed that if either, in defence of its interests in those 
countries, should be involved in war with a third 
Power, the other should maintain strict neutrality and 
use its best efforts to prevent other Powers from join- 
ing the enemy. But should these efforts be unsuc- 
cessful and a third Power take part in the conflict, then 
the second and hitherto neutral ally should also join in. 
Clearly, then, in the present struggle Great Britain 
is deeply interested in the due observance of 
neutrality by France. There has been so much loose 
writing and thinking upon this subject during the last 
few days that we may well remind ourselves how far a 
Power at war may, and does, get help from neutrals. 
The standard of neutrality is still rather low. Private 
firms in England, America, Germany, and France may, 
and do, supply both belligerents with guns and rifles, 
uniforms, explosives, and all the paraphernalia of war 
(except warships) to any extent. Some writers have 
held that loans violate neutrality ; but Japan is con- 
ducting the war largely on the proceeds of a 
London loan, while Russia is financed mainly by 
Paris and Berlin. True, a neutral Government should 
do its best to prevent munitions of war from being 
supplied by its citizens to either belligerent, or at 
least should not directly countenance and assist such 
supply ; and if they allow ships of war or armed expe- 
ditions to be built or equipped they offend against 
international law and will be liable for any damage 
which their negligence may cause. 

We see some progress. A century ago a 
neutral State might grant a passage through its terri- 
tory to a belligerent army. But since 1815 no such 
case has occurred, and such action would no longer be 
tolerated. The rules of naval warfare are different. 
In 1865 the Shenandoah, a Confederate cruiser, 
entered Melbourne in need of repairs. She was refitted 
and provisioned; then she coaled and surreptitiously 
recruited her crew. The late Mr. Hall appears to have 
thought that the complaints of the United States, upon 
whose whalers the Shenandoah proceeded to prey, were 
at that time unfounded. Melbourne, he says, had not 
been converted into a base of operations, for the 
cruiser did not return ‘‘ again and again” to Melbourne 
or other Australian ports. However, since 1865 opinion 
and international law have progressed, though there is 
still an ‘‘inherent difference” between land and sea 
warfare in regard to the duties of neutrals. Hall’s 
language is plain and explicit—‘‘a vessel of war 
may enter and stay in a neutral harbour without 
special reasons ; she may obtain such repair 
as will enable her to continue her voyage in safety ; she 
may take in such provisions as she needs,’’ and, 
further, ‘‘ may fill up with enough coal to enable her 
to reach the nearest port of her own country ; nor ts 
there anything to prevent her from enjoying the security of 
neutral waters forso long as may seem good toher.” These 
are the words of the most authoritative of modern 
English treatises on International Law, and we quote 
from last year's edition (p. 626). This state of the law, 
Mr. Hall admits, is unsatisfactory. It will probably be 
found necessary, he writes, to impose some limit on 
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the time belligerent vessels may stay in a neutral port 
when not actually receiving repairs. It would ob- 
viously, however, be unreasonable to expect that a 
stricter or ‘‘harsher usage,” as Mr. Hall calls it, 
should be introduced by a neutral Power to the injury 
of anally. Inthe present case we must expect France 
to treat the Russian fleet with as much hospitality as 
the current laws of neutrality allow. 

Let us turn, however, for confirmation to another 
authority, who admits to having some bias in favour 
of Japan. Mr. T. J. Lawrence, whose book on War and 
Neutrality in the Far East we have previously criti- 
cised, is undoubtedly among competent writers on 
International Law the most prominent Japanophil. 
He was extremely indignant at the mere thought of 
Russia bringing her European fleet to the scene of 
action. He felt she ought not to be allowed to do so 
because she had not any coaling stations en route. 
But there was no doubt in Mr. Lawrence’s mind 
about the legitimacy of the voyage in the present state 
of International Law. To the question how coal 
could be obtained he answers, ‘‘in neutral ports.” 


“ The Tsar has no possessions of his own along the line 
ofroute. But his ships may coal first at some British port ; 
then in a Spanish harbour, then in turn at Port Said, which 
is Egyptian ; Jibutil, which is French; Achin, which is 
Dutch ; and Canton, which is Chinese. No neutral 
in the plan before us grants the Russian vessel permission 
to take its supplies more than once. Not only is norule of 
International Law infringed, but even the stricter British 
regulations are not broken.” 


Japan, he admits, would enjoy the same facilities if she 
wished to send an expedition against Russia in Europe. 
But as she does not want to do so the neutrality rules 
are horribly unfair. ‘‘It is a case of summum jus, 
summa injuria.”” Why? Apparently because ‘‘ Japan 
is exposed to a great danger which otherwise she 
would not have to meet.”” We donot follow the argu- 
ment (in the mouth of a jurist) that what endangers 
Japan constitutes an injustice ; nor do we see in the 
voyage as sketched out by Mr. Lawrence any ground 
for his assertion that ‘‘ under the forms of iaw the spirit 
of neutrality is violated.” 

But what about the actual voyage, the stay off 
Madagascar and at Kamranh Bay? Can these be 
reconciled with the spirit or even the letter of 
neutrality? In the French Circular of Neutrality there 
is no express restriction upon coaling. Coal is among 
the supplies which may be furnished to a belligerent in 
neutral waters. The reason for the difference between 
Continental and English rules is that we have many 
coaling stations by use of which alone a British fleet 
can circumnavigate the world, whereas France, Ger- 
many, and Russia are less fortunate. They have 
therefore adopted the rule that neutrals may freely 
supply coal and provisions to belligerents and that 
belligerents may use neutral ports for the purpose. 
Clearly the Japanese cannot invoke English rules and 
complain that France or Germany does not apply them. 
But there is a provision against the use of any French 
port as a base of operations—no belligerent may use a 
French port ‘‘ dans un but de guerre” —and now that the 
combined Russian fleet is comparatively near Japan it 
seems to be clearly the duty of the French Govern- 
ment to take care that this provision is scrupulously 
observed. 

The long stay of the Russian Fleet off Mada- 
gascar does not seem to have annoyed the Japanese. 
They were employing the time usefully—docking 





their English battleships and rearming them 
with new English-made guns. But Kamranh Bay is 
very different from Madagascar. The latter could 
not be employed as a base of operations against 
Japan. The former might without any strained 
interpretation be so used. It is therefore essential 
to examine what has been done. First, at Kamranh 
Bay; Rodjestvensky’s presence was reported to 
France ; the Tsar, at the request of the French Govern- 
ment, ordered Rodjestvensky to leave, and he left. 

Second, at Hongkohe, Rodjestvensky appeared off 
this port ; he was found by the French Admiral to be 
outside French waters, but was nevertheless requested 
to leave, and did so on Wednesday of last week. 

Third, after a four days’ cruise, Rodjestvensky ap- 
peared at Thuyhoa last Saturday ; he was asked to 
leave, and promised to do so the next day; but on 
Monday he was still there ; he was again requested to 
leave, and left on Tuesday. Since then he has been 
met proceeding to ‘‘ an unknown destination.” 

According to the story of a newspaper correspon- 
dent the Russian admiral while at Kamranh Bay 
obtained large supplies of coal and provisions from 
Saigon in private steamers which he had chartered for 
that purpose. But no doubt the reason for his long 
stay in these waters has been the necessity of waiting 
until he is joined by Nebogatoff’s squadron. The ex- 
citement in Japan and the exasperation of the Japanese 
are natural enough; but so far as can be ascertained 
by comparing the reports of what has happened with 
French rules and with the opinion of the best inter- 
national jurists no serious ground of complaint exists 
against the French Government. Under very difficult 
circumstances, and anxious, of course, not to be 
unfriendly to an ally, they seem to have done their best 
so far to observe, and to compel the Russian fleet to 
observe, the laws of neutrality. We are, therefore, not 
surprised to see that the attempt of the Yellow Press to 
manufacture a crisis has failed. But we do not disguise 
from ourselves that the situation involves us in a grave 
responsibility ; for under our treaty with Japan we are 
bound to see that the Russian fleet does not abuse 
French hospitality to the detriment of Japan. 





DEMOCRACY IN _ RUSSIA. 

HE difficulty which we all experience in judging 

the progress and prospects of the movement 

which has come to be called the Russian Revolution 
is in the main a difficulty of perspective. One follows 
the meagre happenings from day to day with an 
impatience so keen and a criticism so exacting that the 
space traversed is apt to lose itself in short glimpses 
and anxious comparisons. The event of the past 
week, the meeting of the second conference of Zemstvo 
delegates in Moscow, is far no doubt from bringing 
with it the final crisis which we all anticipate, but 
it marks none the less an enormous advance, as much 
in the construction of the future as in the decay of 
the old régime. A year ago if we had read of the meet 
ing under the shadow of the Kremlin of a sort of secret 
Parliament which had fearlessly demanded an extreme 
democratic constitution the news would have seemed 
to us merely incredible. And yet these delegates are 
not the spokesmen of an impotent class or an out- 
lawed faction. They have been elected with due 
formality by the Zemstvos and Municipal Councils, 
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They represent for the most part the landed and mer- 
cantile class. They are themselves men of substance 
and position, in great part aristocrats by birth and by 
title. To call their meeting a ‘‘ secret” Parliament is 
surely a journalistic fiction. For it is incredible that 
134 men of note could have met together in Moscow 
without the knowledge of the police. It is enormously 
significant that they should have wished to meet, and 
still more amazing that the bureaucracy has had to 
tolerate their assembly. It may be true that the 
autocracy retains all its old instincts of intolerance and 
violence. It dare not persecute the Constitutional 
reformers, and it has just conceded liberty of conscience 
to the eminently respectable Dissenting Churches. But 
it still hardens its heart against Jews and Armenians ; 
it will still arrest an avowed Socialist upon suspicion, 
and hail Maxim Gorky before a Star Chamber which 
sits with closed doors. It is seeking allies, conciliating 
minor feuds, shortening its line of battle, and concen- 
trating its forces. But, like Bunyan’s Giant Despair, it 
sits paralysed in its cave while a stout pilgrim goes 
freely by. Against the main stream of discontent it is 
impotent and doomed to inaction. It cannot battle 
with a whole nation of protestants. 

That all Russia, with the exception of the officials 
and the clergy, demands some sort of representative 
chamber we know already. Even the romantic Slavo- 
phil school, which used to regard liberty, natural 
science, and elective institutions as the products of 
Western atheism and corruption, has adopted a discreet 
formula about the need for ‘‘ co-operation” between 
the throne and the people. The Tsar himself has 
promised a representative assembly. But the revela- 
tion of this Moscow congress is the strength 
of sincere democratic feeling among the upper and 
middle classes. The issue before the delegates of the 
Zemstvos was whether they should follow the Con- 
servatives under M. Schipoff in asking for a purely 
deliberative assembly elected indirectly by the 
Zemstvos on an antiquated system of class repre- 
sentation, or whether, discarding all attempts to create 
a national assembly on a medizval but distinctly 
Russian basis, they should frankly demand a modern 
Parliament wielding supreme powers and elected 
directly by the whole people on a broad democratic 
suffrage. They have decided for the latter policy by 
a majority of 126 votes against 8. The time, 
perhaps, has hardly arrived as yet when such a decision 
can have an immediate influence upon the plans of the 
Tsarandhiscouncillors. But it isofenormousimportance 
in marking a repudiation by the Russian nation of 
the old Orthodox theory that the Slavs are a peculiar 
people endowed with an original ethnic character 
which unfits them for Western institutions andcondemns 
them to an obsolete and barbaric social system. The 
vote has been cast, and the Tsar is still an autocrat. 
But it is hardly too much to say that the spiritual 
barriers which have so long excluded Russia from 
Europe are finally broken down. It is a moral treaty 
of union, an -‘ormal act of annexation which 
subjects the great Slav Empire to the humane and 
progressive influences of the Democratic West. 

It was not an easy decision to take under all the 
peculiar circumstances of Russian life. The issue was 


not an abstract question between the rival merits of 
unchecked Democracy and some less generous system 
of class representation. 


It was rather how far the 








Russian peasant may be trusted with a vote which 
must make him the arbiter of Russia’s destinies. We 
have learned to see the Russian peasant through 
Tolstoy’s spectacles, and he has come to stand as a 
symbol of human fraternity and primitive Chris- 
tianity. On a less penetrating analysis he is 
hopelessly illiterate, innocent of political experi- 
ence, an easy prey to corruption, to superstition, 
and tocharlatanry. It is not alone the reactionary 
element which distrusts him. His psychology is so 
obscure, his judgment so uncertain, that he inspires an 
equal dread in the most opposite camps. The Liberal 
of the landed class fears that he may be enlisted in a 
violent agrarian agitation, with the confiscation of 
private estates as its programme. The Social Demo- 
crats see in his intransigeant Orthodoxy the makings 
of a Conservative force more dangerous than the 
bureaucracy itself. To this day they refuse any sort of 
co-operation with the Revolutionary Socialists because 
this latter party devotes itself to propaganda among the 
peasants. Clearly itis possible for men of a progres- 
sive temper to distrust the peasantry as a political force, 
while the landlords who see it already embarking upon 
an angry agrarian warfare, armed with torch and 
scythe, against their chateaux and their granaries, 
have cogent reasons for caution. That the congress 
none the less decided by an overwhelming majority for 
universal suffrage is a striking proof of the sincerity of 
its democratic principles. A foreigner confronted by 
such opposite views about the character of an unknown 
political force can form no confident judgment. The 
peasantry may prove to be a Conservative force, 
or it may furnish the material which _ will 
follow some Father Gapon of the future as the 
English peasantry followed John Ball. On the whole, 
however, the chances are that so long as educated 
Russians continue to display the splendid faith in 
the people of which the Zemstvo congress has given 
proof, there can be no class war and no violent 
breach between the masses and the gentry. 

But if the Movoye Vremya is well informed the 
triumph of these democratic principles is still far 
distant. It is said that the Tsar’s Parliament 
will consist of two Chambers. The Lower 
will be formed by indirect election from _ the 
Zemstvos, and will be a purely deliberative assembly 
with power to discuss but not to modify the 
budget and legislation. The governing body will be 
the Upper House, which will consist entirely of 
officials nominated by the Tsar. It is hard to see in 
this scheme even the starting point for a peaceful and 
constitutional evolution. The Lower Chamber would 
have no more power to modify the actual conduct of 
affairs than have the secret congresses which meet at 
present, no weapon save its moral influence with which 
to combat the entrenched privileges of the official 
classes and the autocrat. One must admit, moreover, 
that the amazing unanimity of the Zemstvo Liberals is 
hardly calculated to encourage the Tsar to endow them 
with large powers. He would have no following in any 
representative assembly which really reflected the 
views of the educated class. But if his programme of 
concessions fails to provide a field for a hopeful legal 
struggle, the inevitable alternative is a violent cam- 
paign which will be fought out rather in the streets 
than in the Senate. To organise the workmen and 
the peasants in a really formidable league of action 
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may be the work of months and even of years. An 
armed revolution may prove to be impossible. But if 
the masses have the resolution to perpetuate the 
present anarchy, destructive as it is of confidence, 
credit, and industry, they can hardly fail to achieve 
their purpose. 





THE CHURCH CASE AS SEEN IN SCOTLAND. 


if AM just home from spending my Easter vacation in 
Scotland. Now, there are questions which I do not 
hesitate to saycan only be understood by Scotsmen living 
on Scotch soil, and these are mainly questions concern- 
ing the kirks. The Scots are essentially a kirk-loving 
race ; they love Theology ; they love Philosophy ; and 
though they often repudiate or forget the famous cate- 
chism on which all were at one time suckled, they ever do 
so in a theological or philosophical interest, for reasons 
that are intellectual as well as religious. They are as a 
race at once the most careful and cautious, and the most 
fanatical and extravagant in the world. They will 
save halfpennies as if money were the most valuable 
thing in time; and they will throw away life and the 
means of living tor an idea, just as if they had no higher 
thought or end than to be martyrs for conscience sake. 
And it is but sober truth to say there is no single 
respect in which the Scots people seem more lovable 
or worthy of love than in their devotion to the kirk. It 
shows their gratitude to the society that served them 
in the days when the State either forgot its duties or 
transformed them into deeper injuries. I and a dear 
friend whose Church was not mine, and who has since 
crossed to the other side of the stream, once fore- 
gathered for a walk, and he said to me, alluding to a 
book of stories that everybody was then reading: ‘‘Do 
the Scots people really respect their ministers in the way 
and degree this book represents ?’’ I had to answer, 
which I did truthfully according to my own experience, 
that the book was a pale mirror of a fact. And he 
replied, ‘It is strange; there is no parish in all Eng- 
land where the priest and the people so love and respect 
each other.” But it was not strangetome. The Scots 
people in loving their ministers do well, for their 
ministers have served the people rather than their own 
order or their own ecclesiastical institution. 

I do not hesitate, therefore, to say that to under- 
stand the Scottish Church case one must both belong 
to Scotland and live in it. Now, it so happened that 
while I was there the Report of the Commission came 
out. I read it, read the discussions in the newspapers, 
the reports of speeches made by divines, the reported 
interviews with leading Churchmen, and then I talked 
with friends who belonged to the United Free 
Church, to the Free Church and to the Established. 
Slowly did I find my sluggish intelligence waking to 
the principles which the Scotch people had instinctively 
apprehended. Asaresult I am quite prepared to say 
with Zhe Speaker that the situation is full of dramatic 
ironies; but, happily, these do not so much affect the 
United Free Church as its opponents. The great 
secession which sought freedom from the legislative 
interference of the State in 1843, has not ended in an 
appeal to Parliament. An appeal has indeed been 
made, though not by the Church specially concerned, 
but by men who seek to undo a wrong inflicted by law 
while ostensibly doing homage to the law which in- 
flicted the wrong. That is, indeed, a situation full of 
the most curious ironies. The Scots are a law-loving 
race. They were not so always; they are so to-day. 
The power that made them what they are is the 
Church; but the very law which the people so honoured 
has by its highest interpreters been guilty of an offence 
which has made the conscience of the countryasa whole 
revolt. I have never known any harm to be done by 
obedience to conscience. That obedience may have been 
many a time expressed in a form that the graceless 


bigot can easily satirise, and in this case he may have 
found a chance for his poor irony without seeing that 
the iron entered his own soul and wounded him without 
doing any damage whatever to the cause he would cri- 
ticise. I also feel the irony of the situation as it affects 
the Church that has been satirically described as the 
“Wee” Kirk. There is, so far as I know, no man in 
Scotland who does not deplore its want of large- 
minded leaders, the monotonous commonplaceness of 
its representative men. They may be tenacious of the 
quibbles that pass as legal wisdom, though where 
statesmanship is needed the quibble is the worst folly. 
For where a Church can sacrifice to its meaner in- 
terests ideals that are infinitely greater than it can ever 
hope or desire to be, or works that are holier than any 
it can perform, it has ceased to be a society animated 
by the Spirit of Christ. I would not for the world say 
a word that would give pain to an honest man, however 
much he may seem to mea man misguided; but surely 
when one thinks of crowded churches made the 
habitation of a desolate and disconsolate few, of the 
work of missions suspended because suspicion was 
indulged, of colleges where sacred learning was loved 
and cultivated, now turned into the abodes of prejudice 
and night, it may well seem as if judgment would find 
it difficult to be too severe. The very buildings the 
Free Church most greedily desired helped to create 
the very reaction the Commission so well ex- 
pressed. New College stands in one of the finest 
sitesin Edinburgh ; it rises on the hill that overlooks 
Princes-street ; it crowns the steep ascent of the 
Mound ; in it honourable men have taught ; in it there 
is housed a great library. What the Old Free Church 
did to educate its ministers, the sacrifices it made, 
those interested in learning alone know. ‘The old Free 
Church ministry of Scotland was a really learned body 
which held their office by virtue of learning, but they 
held learning in too high esteem to boast of it. And 
to think of this home where learned men taught as 
abandoned to a handful of reactionaries, made the very 
spirit of Edinburgh turn cold. 
It is not worth while at this time of day turning 
the forces of criticism and knowledge upon the judg- 
ment. The Lord Chancellor was once described in my 
hearing as a man who possessed a depraved interest in 
theology, and on this ground his action in the case was 
explained though not defended. Now if he had been 
an undergraduate cramming for a degree he could not 
have shown his ignorance more naively. I felt at the 
beginning, and I feel still, and even more strongly 
than at first, that an unsound judgment is not made 
sound by emanating from the highest court in 
the realm. Why one so thought has been already 
stated and need not be further emphasised; but 
surely when the Lord Chancellor declared that the law 
knew nothing of Churches, only of trusts or guilds, he 
was speaking as an English lawyer, not as a Scotch 
historian or divine or judge. The idea of Church differs 
in the two lands—in England it is a corporation sole ; 
in Scotland it is a corporation aggregute. The latter 
notion is admirably stated in the Report of the Com- 
missioners. That Report speaks of the late Free 
Church as ‘not only closely connected with the 
national life but intended to be and organised with 
the purpose of fulfilling the intention of being the 
national Church of Scotland.” But how if a Church is 
described as national can it be any longer conceived 
as atrust or guild ? Can anation be so described, and 
if it cannot, how can a strictly national Church ? 

The Report states that the only question decided 
by the House of Lords was the question of ‘“‘ legal 
right and title,” and it forthwith proceeds to state that 
‘*the United Free Church does still, for all 
practical purposes, answer the description of the 
institution which the endowments obtained on Dr. 
Chalmer’s circular were intended to maintain, and is 
still a true representative of the original Free Church 
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by virtue of its institutions and traditions, and of its 
inheritance of the spiritual ideas and efforts which are 
the life of a religious body.” It would be very hard 
indeed to pass a severer censure on the judgment of the 
House of Lords than is passed by this very Report, 
which sets out from the principle of rigorously up- 


holding it. For my part, I do not see why a judg- 
ment framed in total ignorance of the real state 
of affairs should be so sacred; far better that 


administrators of the law should either confess or be 
found at fault than that a wrong should be done against 
which the conscience of every enlightened person must 
most gravely protest. Zhe Speaker well said ‘‘ that 
the union with the United Presbyterian was declared 
illegal on two grounds—first, because it involved 
departure from the establishment principle ; the other 
its departure from the confession of faith.” But now 
let us ask, if the confession of faith rules in this matter, 
have the judges so studied the confession as to know 
its actual meaning? The phrase ‘‘establishment 
principle ” does not occur in it, and, so far as | know, 
it is a comparatively recent phrase. It was directly 
suggested by its radical antithesis the ‘‘ voluntary 
principle,” and it was taken to mean that the State 
was bound to support or maintain the Church 
in opposition to the other and older phrase, 
which said that the Church in all its branches is to 
be maintained by its own people. Now the West- 
minster Confession knows nothing of the term or the 
idea, and it does not say a single syllable touching the 
duty of the State in respect of the financial maintenance 
ofthe Church. It refers, indeed, to the civil magistrate 
as under obligation ‘‘to maintain piety, justice, and 
peace, according to the wholesome laws of each com- 
monwealth,” ‘‘to take order that unity and peace be 
preserved in the Church, that the truth of God be kept 
pure and entire, that all blasphemies and heresies be 
suppressed, all corruptions and abuses in worship and 
discipline prevented or reformed, and all ordinances of 
God duly settled, administered, and observed.” This, 
Dr. Chalmers came, by-and-bye, to see, involved 
the principles of persecution, and it was seen to 
involve it in the Westminster Assembly. That was 
the reason why the famous five dissenting brethren 
dissented from the judgment of the majority. It 
was the reason, too, why men like the man Milton 
described as ‘‘ Shallow Edwards” declared toleration 
to be an intolerable heresy; why it was similarly 
described by Robert Baillie, and why later, after the 
Disruption, Chalmers himself conceded the point. 
But according to the House of Lords that decision 
was too late in being arrived at; Chalmers had no 
power to make it ; the prospectus had been issued ; 
the company had been formed and variation in the 
terms of the prospectus was legally impossible. While 
the Westminster Confession says nothing whatever 
about the ‘‘establishment principle,” it is quite ex- 
plicit touching functions which no Presbyterian 
Church dare exercise or call upon the civil magistrate 
to exercise; but more, this notion was _ radi- 
cally in keeping with the whole Puritan movement 
that culminated in the Confession. That Puritan 
movement conceived the Church rather as in control of 
the State than the State in control of the Church. It 
was throughout anti-Erastian, and this temper specially 
appealed to the Scotch delegates to the Assembly from 
whom it received its most perfect and vigorous expres- 
sion. Since, then, the document it judges by ‘‘ says 
nothing about the establishment principle,” the judges 
who decided that it did were entirely in the wrong. 
Their iudgment is false, for it does not in any measure 
or degree correspond to that which they declared to be 
the fundamental formula of belief ; but more, what that 
same document declares to be fundamental the Free 
Church no less than the United Free honours more by 
breach than by observance. If the Free Church 


was to hold in practice and try to put in force the 












Westminster doctrine of the civil magistrate and his 
functions, our common sense, if not our common law, 
would put it down and rule it absolutely out of court. 

I have taken up but one point, still the point is 
critical and ought to be decisive. Let us grant what 
all Scottish history since the Reformation invalidates 
and disproves, that the Church is but in the eyes of the 
law a company or guild, but as a company it must 
stand by its prospectus, and the Free Church has been 
absolutely faithless to its. No Church in the land 
could be allowed to be faithful, and so let us frankly 
say that the judgment was mistaken. The reasons for 
it were, not on the face of them, but in the very marrow, 
as it were, of their bones, false. Is there no power in 
the land to set aside a judgment when it involves the 
half of a nation in a grave disaster and the cause of 
religion in trouble and turmoil? I at least, for one, 
decline to recognise the legitimacy of ignorance even 
when it speaks with the authority of law. 

A, M. FarrBalrn. 





THE GERMAN MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 


E find in Aristotle a justification of slavery which 
has become famous. Nature, says the Stagyrite, 
has at the outset destined some men to rule and others 
to serve by endowing the former with the higher faculties 
while bestowing mere brute strength upon the latter, and 
therefore, just as human beings are entitled to use their 
reasoning powers for the exploiting of the animal world, 
so also is the man of an elementary type with perfect right 
subordinated to one more highly organised. Characteristics 
being inherited—though not invariably, adds the cautious 
student of Nature—it thus comes about that there are 
actually certain races which stand to each other in the 
relation of masters and slaves. In answer to moral objec- 
tions, Aristotle argues (1) that this relation is to the 
advantage of those ruled, because not being themselves 
swayed by reason they therefore require the guidance of 
external authority; and also (2) that in the “dominant 
element” there is always and essentially a surplus of 
virtue and governing capacity. (Pol. 1. 2.) 

No later age which has attempted to justify a similar 
position has added anything of importance to these argu- 
ments; and even at the present day we can look admir- 
ingly at them as the quintessence of that exceedingly 
modern pseudo-Darwinian philosophy so much in vogue 
in countries like Germany, where class distinctions are 
strongly marked, 

In France, where several races have been superim- 
posed upon one another, the principle has assumed a new 
form. Thémy, in the introduction to his Récits des 
temps mérovingiens, has expounded this development of 
a remarkable political theory with a master hand. He 
tells us that in their social struggle with the middle classes, 
which the feudal baronage of France began long before 
the Revolution, a struggle which was waged on both sides 
with spirit, learning, and skill, the nobles attempted to 
justify their domination on other grounds than that of 
social utility. The spokesmen of their party filled many 
pages to prove that their overlordship was based on 
the descent they claimed from the Frankish conquerors, 
which entitled them to rule the subject races of Kelts 
and Romans. 

A belated adherent of this school appeared half 
a century ago in the person of Arthur, Count of 
Gobineau. In the meantime great philological discoveries 
had been made; no one then doubted that all peoples 
speaking Aryan languages were connected and had had 
a common origin in Central Asia. Gobineau declared that 
the Aryan is the only great “culture race,” and that all 
others are vastly inferior. Such beginnings of higher cul- 
ture as could be observed among the Egyptians, Chinese, 
and South Americans, &c., he traced to Aryan admixture. 
Gobineau owned quite freely that his theory might be 
used as a weapon on behalf of ecclesiastical and aristo- 
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cratic privilege against “revolutionary theorists” and the 
“chimera of Liberalism.” 

In later life Gobineau came in contact with Richard 
Wagner and exerted a remarkable influence upon him. 
Gradually Bayreuth became the centre of a new move- 
ment of medieval romanticism, mystic Christianity, and 
German nationalism. A new Reformation was thought to 
be at hand, another Renaissance was to be created, ac- 
cording to Wagner, by sternly obliterating all the non- 
German element and by cultivating and intensifying the 
hereditary racial genius. Wagner's festivals in Bayreuth 
were to be a temple of the new doctrine, a new Olympia 
for the German-speaking races. It was in Bayreuth, too, 
that a young Englishman, Houston Stewart Chamberlain, 
drank in the new doctrine as he sat at the feet of the 
master, whose greatest exponent he was destined to be- 
come in later years. Chamberlain, a brother of the well 
known Professor of Oriental Languages, had been 
educated in England, Germany, and French Switzerland. 
He became first widely known by his interesting and sym- 
pathetic life of his friend and master, Wagner. For 
some years he lived in Vienna, occupied with scientific 
and philosophic studies. In 1898 appeared the work 
which won immediate fame for him among the German 
nationalists, and has had such a remarkable influence 
upon the Emperor. 

The Foundations of the Nineteenth Century 
(Grundlagen des XIX. Jahrhunderts) is a history of 
universal culture from the Oriental world of Ancient Days 
to the dawn of Modern Times, not, however, written in 
chronological order, but in the form of essays on the prin- 
cipal factors in the development of culture. In spite of its 
1,000 Mages and somewhat high price, the book has sold 
far and wide, a new edition appearing every year. Its 
most eager advertiser is the Emperor himself, who has 
distinguished the author in every way, has presented the 
book as a mark of favour, has read it aloud to his family, 
and—to the great surprise of those doughty warriors 
has ordered his lieutenants at their casinos, which are 
the centre of social life, especially in the smaller garrison 
towns, to devote themselves to the study of this treatise. 
The Imperial example has led also to the establishment of 
an important fund, from which every public library. 
students’ clubs, or other corporate body is provided with 
a free copy. 

The voice of sober criticism is almost lost in the 
universal chorus of praise. Much of this enormous suc- 
cess is explained by the form in which the book is cast. 
It cannot be denied that this Englishman is one of the 
most brilliant writers in modern German literature. His 
words recall the music of Wagner by their entrancing 
eulogies of Teutonic virtues. Quotations skilfully applied 
produce an impression of universal knowledge. and his 
enthusiasm dispels all doubt as to the sincerity of this 
prophetic soul. It is, of course, quite impossible to ¢e- 
produce in the space at my command the whole philosophy 
of history put forward by so powerful a writer. Only a 
slight idea can be given of the work. Race, according to 
Mr. Chamberlain, is the decisive factor in history. His 
conception of this term, however, is so peculiar and so 
far removed from the custamary anthropological and lin- 
guistic usage that we cannot enter into a discussion f 
it, but must pass on with a mere side reference. The 
lights in his description are thrown exclusively upon the 
Teutons, and the shadows are as invariably grouped about 
the Semite. And yet, in spite of this bias, our author 
has an ardent admiration for the personality of Jesus. 
With more zeal than good success, he attempts to wipe 
away the stain of Jewish descent from the celestial figure 
of the Christ, and even suggests that he was possibly of 
Aryan descent. On the other hand, he ascribes all the 
unlovely features in ecclesiasticism and the evolution of 
the “Church,” of materialism in religion and of fanati- 
cism, to Jewish influence, and to the Vélkerchaos at the 
close of the Classical Age. Modern science, moreover, 
is of “Teutonic discovery,” and neither scientific nor 
artistic merit can be ascribed to any other race. The 
Teutons alone, by their political virtues, are entitled to 


(as, indeed, they alone are truly capable of) liberty, and 
they therefore ought to be (says Chamberlain, referring 
to Aristotle) the “ Masters of the World.” 

The present writer has just published a book which 
attempts a thorough examination and a criticism of this 
work and of others similar in tendency.* Its leading 
conclusions are that Chamberlain is absolutely unfit to 
deal sociologicallv with historical facts, that he shows no 
real comprehension of the development and inter-relation- 
ship of social factors, that he explains everything simply 
by racial characteristics, openly announcing his com- 
plete neglect of economics in the somewhat naive state- 
ment that “nothing in the world is more difficult than to 
discuss general problems in economics without talking 
nonsense.” (Dass Nichts auf der Welt, scheverer sei, als 
iiber allgemeine wirtschaftliche Fragen zu sprechen, ohne 
Unsinn zu reden.) 4 

The impression of wide reading given by this writer I 
consider more apparent than real. Contradictions, scarcely 
credible and frequently ludicrous, jostle each other at 
close quarters. Finally, I think I may safely say that I 
have clearly convicted Chamberlain of a quite extra- 
ordinary racial animosity, which causes him to lose judicial 
discretion. A large number of passages, which are dealt 
with fully in the book referred to, have forced me to 
oppose Chamberlain’s argument on one or other of twa 
grounds. The position he takes up can only be due either 
to bold misrepresentation and unscrupulous distortion of 
facts or to an utter incapacity for logical reasoning. 

FRIEDRICH HERTZ. 





MAY TULIPS. 


\ OST of the red or 1osy-coloured tulips, I believe, 
iV are hybrids or developments of Tulipa Ges- 
neriana; but the May tulips are usually nearer to the 
parent, both in habit and colour, as well as in the time of 
their flowering, than those which blossom in April. Tulipa 
Gesneriana, in fact, is the type and the chief of all May 
tulips. It is a natural species with several natural virie- 
ties. The best-known form is a rich crimson with a violet 
bluish eye. There is also a rosy variety rather less 
vigorous than the crimson one, and a magnificent yellow 
variety which is still costly. Tulipa Gesneriana is a tali 
plant, and most of the May tulips are tall. Their height, 
and perhaps the fact that they flower in May, usually saves 
them from being bedded out in regiments like the April 
tulips. It is common to see them in clumps in the border, 
and they show their beauty very well treated in this way. 
The beauty of a tulip consists not only in its colour but 
also in the poise of the flower head upon the straight aspir. 
ing stalk, and in the proportion, usually excellent, between 
flower, stalk, and leaf. All these beauties are lost in end- 
less repetition where tulips are planted out in stiff rows. 
Most bulbs grow naturally through an undergrowth of 
lowly or creeping plants. The natural way is the most 
beautifi ; and tulips, in particular, with their uprightness 
and simplicity of form look their best when contrasted with 
the complexity and innumerable small starry blossoms of 
some plant such as Arabis, Forget-me-Not, some of the 
creeping Phloxes, Arenaria Montana, and many more. In 
the border it is difficult to contrive contrasts of this kind, 
but clumps of tall May tulips have a natural air among the 
new growth of plants that are to flower a month or twx 
later. There is, however, always this difficulty with .ulips 
as witu many other bulbs in a border: They do not care 
for manure, and they are apt to become diseased if planted 
in richly manured ground. Also, if they are planted among 
tall growing plants they are shaded all the summer from 
the heat which most of them require to ripen their bulbs 
thoroughly. For tulips, it should always be remembered, 
mostlv come from countries such as Asia Minor and South 
Europe. where their bulbs are baked all the summer. The 
little Tulipa Persica likes a dry, shady place, but most 
tulips like the fullest sunshine; and their frequent 





* MODERNE RASSEN-THEORIEN. Vienna: L. Rosner, 1904. 
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deterioration in our gardens is usually caused by want of 
it It is not a bad plan with May tulips to lift them 
as soon as they die down and dry them off thoroughly 
until the time for planting them comes again. Few tulips 
mind being out of the earth for the summer months, as 
they make no root action during that time and most of 
them can be planted as late as December without fear of 
injury. In a light soil, at least, it is well to plant them 
very deep. Indeed, some of the mountain tulips, such as 
T. Clusiana and T. Saxatilis, will often refuse to flower un 
less planted at least a foot deep; and even the most 
vigorous garden kinds are more likely to establish them. 
selves permanently if planted deep. In this matter of per- 
manence tulips are very capricious. Sometimes a clump 
will last and flourish for many years in a garden where 
others of the same kind dwindle or die out in a year or 
two. It is also difficult to make sure which tulips will 
flourish in the grass. Most of them will not; after two 
years, if not after one, they cease to flower and then die 
out. Tulipa Gesneriana, I believe, lasts in the grass in some 
places ; but in my experience it dies out. Tulipa Retroflexa, 
however, Tulipa Billetiana, Tulipa Sylvestris Florentina, 
all fine yellow tulips, will generally, I believe, establish 
themselves in the grass. Tulipa Retroflexa is, I think, the 
most beautiful of all yellow tulips and one of the most 
beautiful of yellow flowers. Its colour is singularly pure 
and silvery, and its petals curl delicately outwards. It 
comes out usually about the first week in May; and with 
Tulipa Gesneriana, and the cottage tulip known as Picotee 
it is perhaps the finest among the cheaper May tulips. But 
Picotee is the finest of all. Its petals, too, curl delicately 
over at the ends. It is a very tall tulip, and in delicacy 
both of colour and form excels all the others. When it 
first into flower it is of a pure silky 
white with the thinnest possible thread of 
pink about the edge of the pedals. This thread 
widens day by day and gradually flashes like 42 
sunset over the whole flower. Thus from the bud to the 
time when the petals fall the flower of the Picotee tulip 
is continually changing in beauty. A multitude of 
Picotee tulips growing among forget-me-nots is the fairest 
sight of the May garden. These tulips are cheap to buy 
and better accustomed to our climate than most, so that 
there is no end to their good qualities. But the variety of 
May tulips is innumerable. The English tulip of the 
Tulipa Mania is out of fashion now, but with its petals 
freaked like tortoiseshell it has a beauty of its own, 
especially when it is freaked white and rose. The Eng- 
lish tulips, too, are, as they should be, very permanent in 
our gardens; and they seem to belong to acottage garden 
more even than lavender or Solomon’s Seal. They are 
flowers one cannot imagine growing wild, and indeed 
florists have made them; but their obvious artificiality is 
agreeable in its place. Tulips are among the oldest of 
our garden flowers, but there is still a great deal to be 
learnt about the best ways of growing them. We got them 
from Holland, and we are still too apt to treat them like 
Dutch nurserymen, who only set them out like cabbage 
seedlings for convenience. We are so used to the artificial 
treatment of tulips that we forget they were ever wild 
flowers. Until we remember this and try to grow them 
in a natural way we shall continue to obscure half of their 
beauty and to mismanage their culture. The secret of 
the proper treatment of tulips, as of all plants, is to find 
a place in the garden which suits them, and to establish 
them there among plants which wil] enhance their beauty 
by a contrast of habit and bloom. 
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THE NEW GALLERY. 


HE strength of a few works in this exhibition makes 

the weakness of the rest seem simply appalling. 

I do not refer especially to “ Lycidas,” though the notoriety 
of the statue may be accounted a culminating catastrophe. 








But Mr. Sargent contributes three pictures which are 

not excelled by anything of his in the Royal Academy, Mr. 
Harrington Mann the best portrait, perhaps, that he has 
ever painted, Mr. George Wetherbee the choicest of his 
pastorals ; M. Blanche and Sir George Reid are among the 
malefactors—but why prolong the list? Let it suffice that, 
beside these obtrusive spirits, the large remainder have no 
chance. He would indeed be callous whose sympathies did 
not go out to the directors in their embarrassment at this 
contumacious brilliance. 

Seriously, the New Gallery is graced this year by 
several portraits of a very high order. I am not sure 
that the largest of Mr. Sargent’s canvases, his portrait 
of Sir Frank Swettenham, is also the best, brilliant though 
it be. The plain white uniform and gorgeous background 
and accessories have great decorative possibilities, and the 
artist has utilised them to their fullest extent. The 
only question is whether he has not utilised them too 
much—whether he has not given us a surfeit of crimson 
and gold, likely to dull our eyes to the characterisation 
of the face and one beautifully-drawn brown hand. Th: 
“Mrs. Ernest Raphael ” on the same wall has a statuesque 
quality that is curiously pleasing, despite the fact that one 
misses the usual crispness from the handling ; the painting 
of the face and bust, with its low-cut black bodice, is suave, 
not to say smooth. However, Mr. Sargent may be left 
for the present. Inthe West Room, Mr. Harrington Mann 
shows a very beautiful full-length portrait of his wife. She 
is in black evening dress, standing with her back to the 
spectator; she looks over her right shoulder, her 
right arm falls easily behind her, the forefinger 
pointed downwards. There are openings for cri- 
ticism, of course. The pose is one that has _ be- 
come conventional; Whistler cultivated it hugely, and 
half a score of living painters, Mr. Lavery among them, 
have adopted it from time to time for the sake of its naive 
elegance. Then the bend in the neck, with the crease in the 
flesh, is perhaps a little strained, though this defect, if it 
exists at all, is only perceptible on very close analysis. 
Anyway, one might pardon such shortcomings and a great 
many more for the intensely human quality that tran 
figures the craftsmanship. The illusion of the living woma1 
is perfect—not by means of vulgar realism or by tricks of 
handling, but through the subtler agency of introspective 
feeling and a modestly direct intention. The portrait gives 
all the pleasure of true art without artifice. Not even Mr. 
Lavery’s far more brilliant “Chou Bleu,” Whistlerian to the 
tippet and sealskin jacket, can emulate the charm of Mr. 
Mann’s picture. Not even M. Blanche’s “ Madame Colette 
Willy.” buxomly French, flounced and frilled, or the same 
artist’s blue and brick-red “ Mrs. Bertram J. Lang,” can 
convince of their cleverness as this portrait convinces of 
its beauty. Perhaps the nearest approach to it in sheer 
attraction is Mr. J. J. Shannon’s portrait of Miss Kitty 
Shannon— in filmy white dress and blue sash, with a back- 
ground of dark trees and April sky. 

Mr. George Henry’s “The Satin Gown” is an 
amazingly clever experiment in paint and indoor lighting. 
The sweep of the lady’s white train from left to right 
across a red settee, culminating in a black and gold fan 
held at arm's length ; the daring negligence of the attitude, 
the daylight whiteness of wall and window, these are woven 
into a composition of great skill. Sir George Reid’s 
finely-modelled portrait of “The Right Rev. James Moor- 
house,” and Mr. Harold Speed’s “Mark Hambourg” are 
most notable among the male portraits. An ambitious, 
but fatally variegated. decorative design is Mr. Walter 
Crane’s “Masque of the Four Seasons,” and large figure 
subjects of an aspiring character are contributed by 
Messrs. Collier Smithers and James Clark. The latter's 
“Unto One of the Least,” with its robust figures outlined 
aga nst a greyish amber foreground and warmer distance, 
has structural virtue, and the colour is quiet and cool. 
There is a good subject picture by Mr. T. Austen Brown. 
the “ Autumn Pasture—Twilight.” Something more elo- 
quent than mere rustic stolidity characterises the figure 
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leading his two cows homewards. Mr. Edward Stott’s 
“ Birdcage” is rich and harmonious in colour, and the 
blue plate in the little girl’s hand is a happy touch that 
might have been most unhappy in the case of a less care- 
ful student of tone. Two pastorals very like each other 
are shown by Mr. George Wetherbee, entitled respectively 
“A May Dawn” and “A Happy Valley”; the former 
especially is tenderly poetic in the shining silver of its 
morning sky. Among the well-known landscape painters 
who contribute are Messrs. Alfred East, A. D. Pepper- 
corn, Moffat Lindner, Leslie Thomson, and Tom Robert- 
son. Of Mr. East’s two “A Village in Picardy” is the 
better; he treats the greys and greens of this 
delightful country with rare sympathy. Mr. Lindner’s 
“The Slumbrous West Grows Slowly Red” graphically 
renders an autumn sunset. Mr. Peppercorn’s “ Devon- 
shire Creek,” painted in drear monotone, has more dignity 
than beauty, and Mr. Leslie Thomson’s “Near Malmes- 
bury” renders a quiet afternoon effect on mere and 
meadow. The style of the last-named painter's work, 
dealing with a landscape subject as essentially English as 
any we can produce, is pleasantly devoid of that species 
of cosmopolitan influence which mars at least half 
of the English landscape it is meant to improve. Mr. 
Tom Robertson’s big moonlit seascape, “The Rising 
Moon,” suffers undeservedly from the hot colour of Mr. 
Smithers’s “Dan Cupid,” above which it is placed. It 
should certainly have been on the line. 

A portrait group by the late Robert Brough, quiet 
and refined in colour and charming in sentiment, is an 
acquisition that may be noted before passing to the Cen- 
tral Hall. Here, of course, is “ Lycidas ”—the work of M1. 
Havard Thomas, the rejected of the Academy. Certainly 
the action of Burlington House is incomprehensible. The 
statue, save for the fact of its being modelled in 
wax, has every claim to consideration from the 
Academic mind that would have none of Rodin. It 
has none of the “bigness” or the “colour” of that 
masters work; it might represent Lycidas or any other 
man with a Greek head and attenuated arms; its intel- 
lectual significance cannot be seriously thought of. How- 
ever, the artist has lived in lovely Capri, has wrought 
two years at this one work, and has evolved from an 
indifferently developed model a figure unsparing in its 
realistic detail from head to toe-nails. Moreover, the 
wax cleverly simulates bronze, and a broad-minded Acade- 
mician has denounced his fellow-sinners for their con- 
tumacy. Here, indeed, are the elements of successful 
sculpture; of permanently great sculpture — no. 
“ Lycidas,” no blame to its author, has been overdone in 
more senses than one. It is a strikingly conscientious 
work ; that is the quality which, above others distinguishes 
it from most contemporary sculpture, and leads us 
genuinely to think Mr. Thomas's chosen path the right 
one. But it is not a masterpiece. 2 





EXCELLENT AND LAMENTABLE. 


ROM certain notices on its programme one concludes 
that the Elizabethan Stage Society has found so 
doubtful a market for its services as to be on the 

point of withdrawingthem. This one regrets on many counts, 
but most immediately in face of the admirable art with which 
it has produced, without curtailment, the “Excellent and 
Lamentable Tragedy of Romeo and Fuliet.” The play, as 
Shakespeare meant it, is always and unalterably the drama 
of simple, crude youth—of youth uncontaminated by the 
hypocritical restrictions and controlling experiences that 
come with later years. Therefore when we hear a suave, 
cultured, and middle-aged gentleman chanting compliments 
up to the balcony of a thoroughly experienced married lady 
of a certain age, we may possibly have all the fine and 
subtle charms of mature art, we may have delicate sugges- 
tion, harmonious passion, profound thought, or any other 
product of educated artifice, but never for one moment can 
we have the youthful abandonment of emotional innocence 
and desire which is the very heart and soul of Shakespeare’s 
tragedy. 


The Elizabethan Stage Society, happily realising this 
truth, were wisely advised in substituting an untried boy and 
girl for the well-trained actors usually entrusted with the 
two central parts. They were even more fortunate than well- 
advised in the lucky chance of procuring Mr. Esmé Percy 
to play Romeo. Mr. Percy is gifted with a singularly beau- 
tiful voice and with captivating good looks of the most 
youthful and Italian kind ; further, he was able and willing 
to throw himself entirely into his part. True, he broke half 
a dozen of the empty rules, by which second-rate actors 
endeavour to regulate the laws of failure on the stage; he 
turned his back to the audience and did other things of the 
sort that would most effectually damn a lesser player. And yet 
throughout, from start to finish, he carried to all his audi- 
ence absolute and instantaneous conviction. He was wholly 
Romeo—a boy in love with the dream of love, yet inexperi- 
enced of its realities. There was none of the old civilised sug- 
gestion, elaborated art, subtilised emotion—there was just 
the naked cry of vouth to youth. Excellent as Mr. Percy 
was throughout—except, perhaps, in receiving the news of 
Juliet’s death, where his very unsophistication, for once, 
prevented him from employing the delicate face-play that 
made Mr. Forbes-Robertson’s performance of that point so 
fine-—perhaps he was at his very best during that scene 
in Friar Laurence’s celi which has the word “ banished ” 
for its refrain. Here he was nothing more nor less than a 
furious boy, crossed in violent love, roboed in a moment 
of all he most immediately wants, striding up and down, 
reviling Heaven and earth with childish cries, till in the 
end he falls flat on the floor in a climax of hysterical 
rage. This may not be the noble, the dignified, the heroic 
Romeo which many generations of trained and experienced 
actors have taught us to expect, but undoubtedly « is the 
very flesh and blood Romeo, full of boyhood and ardour, 
whose tragedy is the bitterness of Shakespeare’s drama. 
No artistic conscience could remain at fault for a verdict 
on Mr. Percy’s performance. With all its vlemishes it was 
absolutely satisfying, real, and right. 

Hardly le-s may be said for the Juliet of Miss Minto, 
who, though she had some difficulty in always 
making her utterance fill the theatre, yet contrived to con- 
vey exactly the right appeal that we expect from Juliet 
Capulet. Possibly one may at a pinch put up with a 
grown man for Romeo, but the play demands imperatively 
that Juliet shall not be a grown woman with a woman’s 
history, but a mere girl, whose knowledge of love may be a 
knowledge entirely of hearsay, not of experience. And 
Miss Minto was precisely this Juliet—very gentle, young, 
and tender, profoundly pitiful in her love, her innocence, 
her helplessness. She had no hardness of outline, no matu- 
rity of tone, but her performance throughout was that of a 
tragic child. Her faults of acting were more than Mr. 
Percy’s in number, but she was equall~ successful in con- 
veying the right impression of the character. Perhaps 
her best inspiration was the faint girlish hesitancy, the 
frail and trembling movement after she had drunk the 
potion. Then she was a very piteous fragile figure in her 
simple gown. Throughout the other scenes she was 
haunted by that bugbear of literal archzological correct- 
ness which afflicts all modern revivals. For the Eliza- 
bethan Society insisted that she should wear the frightful 
hoop of the period, which wobbled disconcertingly upon 
her and gave a bunched appearance that detracted 
from. her charm, though possibly, in the scene with Paris 
in the Friar’s cell, its very grotesqueness added a final 

absurd touch of conviction to the youthfulness of her per- 
formance. As for the other actors, all were good, though 
Mercutio was rather too boisterously arch, but a special 
word must be said for the rich excellence of Mr. Robert 
Staveley’s acting as Old Capulet, whose character he 
seemed to fill to the very life. The scenery was so unob- 
trusive in its effect as to make one sigh more earnestly than 
ever for a return to the “Simple Life” in the way of 
theatrical decoration. An undistracting simplicity of scene 
is so infinitely more harmonious (and, therefore, beau- 
tiful) than even the most lovely of clamorous and self- 
advertising set-pieces. Ar ve 

The Silent Woman of the Mermaid Society is perhaps 
rather more lamentable than excellent. The play is sound 
and excellent comedy, but, like ‘most of Ben Jonson’s 
work, it is rather coldly deliberate than reallv dramatic. 
One can hear the author’s brain at work, as Mr. Bernard 
Shaw would sav. But, unfortunately, Ben Jonson's farce 
has had to be sternly emasculated before being submitted 
to the nice modesty of a modern audience. Consequently 
the piece is most unmercifully lopped and man led till 
half its reason and connections seem gone. Little, ulti- 
mately, is left but irrelevance, and of the true late Jacobean 
type. The whole boisterous scene in which the blindfold 
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knights are kicked and buffeted, is not only mere knock- 
about farce, as well as a prototype of the later French 
comedy of smacks and thwackings favoured vy Moliere in 
his least noble moments—it is, also, absolutely detached 
from the play. The other characters do, indeed, look on and 
attempt to show unmeasured hilarity, but neither the 
comedy nor the farce in the Szlext Woman is really con 
nected with the other. As for the comedy, much of the 
dialogue has Ben Jonson’s deliberate brilliance; and the 
central notion—that of a noise-hating old man, marrying a 
boy in the idea that he is a miraculously Silent Woman, is, 
in its possibilities, intensely funny. But, alas! the theme 
requires free and even Aristophanic treatment to reach its 
fullest comic development ; and, while Ben Jonson did give 
it a certain latitude, our modesty coops the poor thing up 
again in the narrowest limits, so that its essential comicality 
is reduced eventually to less than we could have believed 
possible. Acting and scenery call for little favourable com- 
ment. The comic figures were too stagy and mincing, the 
farcical too mechanically silly. Whv does Cutbeard shuffle 
like an imbecile; why does Mr. Sherbrooke play Truewit 
with a thick Franco-Hebraic accent ? The women have next 
to no parts at all; and Mr. Cattley as Epicene never, unti! 
his last scene, appeared to take his part in the spirit of 
rather coarse, masculine fun that the situation demands 
As for scenery, the Mermaid Society should go cautiously 
Scenical illusion may or may not be important; scenical 
decorum is absolutely indispensable. It is impossible to 
conceive any respect for a play whose scenes are shuffled 
on anyhow in response to a whistle or a cry of “Hi” in the 
wings, while obvious people in shirt-sleeves caper about a 
half-darkened stage without the slightest attempt at the 
polite fiction of invisibility 

REGINALD FARRER 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAssInGHAM. 
Lonpon, Thursday. 

GAIN we have the air of Parliamentary life heavy 
A with obscurity. I suppose no Cabinet can be 
carried on without equivocal situations. Its members 
maintain secrecy in their dealings with each other; 
they are only nominally open to the House of Commons. 
But you can at least have the desire to be plain-deal- 
ing, the feeling for the reality as well as the forms of 
democracy. This Mr. Balfour does 
Everything that the House gets has to be dragged 
out of him. He yields nothing willingly, and he 
has not the gift of imparting accurate informing know- 
ledge. And then he is under the necessity of 
withholding something at critical moments because, 
with his lax methods, he is often muddling into 
difficulties of policy with his colleagues. They are 
really very kind to him ; for one of Mr. Balfour's quali- 
ties is the feminine but highly attractive gift of getting 
other people to do or to suffer unpleasant things for 
him. Mr. Wyndham is the latest victim. We know 
the substantial truth concerning the Balfour-Wyndham- 
MacDonnell policy. Up to a point it went swim- 
mingly—that is to say, just so long as it accorded with 
the landlords’ material interests. But when the twin 
Irish furies, Bigotry and Ascendency, were aroused, it 
fell to pieces at- once, without an effort on Mr. 
Balfour’s part to restore it. That is his usual way. 


not possess. 


* * * * * 


Of course it was intended to carry the precedent of 
the Land Conference further. Of course Mr. Wynd- 
ham assisted in so carrying it. Of course the further 
organisation of local control, within the lines of the 
Union, was the crowning point of the adventure. Of 
course Mr. Wyndham was ‘‘in it” all, though 












the degree in which he was to be made responsible is 
necessarily a matter of conjecture. This is really 
how the scheme of devolution worked : 


Dunravenism O’Brienism and Moderate Nationalism. 


| 
MacDonnell 


oy ata a 
Wyndham Dudley 
Balfour 
| 
Cabinet. 
Why, therefore, when the connection was de- 


stroyed was only one branch of the tree, Mr. Wynd- 
ham, cut off ? Either the adherents of the new policy 
should have persevered together or have gone down 
together. But there is the moral difficulty which occurs 
at all critical stages of Mr. Balfour’s statesmanship. 
The Tables of the Law are for him the ever-shifting 
Code of Convenience. All the world knows that his 
connection and Mr. Wyndham’s with the new policy did 
not begin or end as the colourless statement of the 
ex-Secretary, read like a schoolboy’s lesson, suggested 
Not only is there the MacDonnell letter, which exists, 
but there are other documents. Probably under Sir 
Antony’s peculiar position they will never see the 
light. But his maintenance in office is ample proof of 
their weight in this controversy and of the correctness 
of the official whose superiors close his mouth. 


* * * * * 


Whither is the relationship of Mr. Chamberlain and 
Mr. Balfour tending? Distinctly, I think, and with 
growing momentum, to a rupture. Two symptoms 
point this way. The first is the perceptible shifting of 
the Free Trade Tories—certainly of Lord Hugh Cecil’s 
wing—towards the Government. Indeed this group 
no longer consents to address Free Trade meetings. 
The second is the growing unfriendliness of the Pro- 
tectionists towards Mr. Balfour and their bitter 
anathemas on the tactics that have ruined their 
propaganda. I am not thinking of the rumour 
that the tie between the two men will in a few 
weeks be broken definitely by a sensational resigna- 
tion. It is the steady dual movement within the 
Unionist Party that I have chiefly in mind. 


* ” * ca " 


Nor is unity likely to be achieved by Mr. Balfour's 
ostentatious production not of his scheme of organis- 
ing the Defence Committee (which the House wanted 
to hear) but of his plan of Imperial defence. This is 
in competition with the Chamberlain method of Im- 
perial unity by tariffs, and Mr. Balfour’s obvious pride 
in the formule which he expounded to the House in 
the spirit of a lecturer before the Balloon Society 


shows that he does not mean to hide this 
special light of his own under a bushel. Gradu- 
ally, indeed, a_ plausible Unionist alternative to 


Chamberlainism is being constructed. The Aliens 
Bill, the Agricultural Rating Bill, the anti-Russian 
scheme of Indian Defence, to which Mr. Balfour 
was thought to be hostile, retaliatory power, and an 
anti-Irish plan of Redistribution—all these make up 
a respectable, or at least an average, customary Tory 
platform. More and more members are crowding on 
to it, and edging away—so far as one can judge from 
the reports of meetings of Tariff Reformers— both from 
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extreme Protection and from an attempt to force a 
Dissolution. But this process leaves a core of bitter- 
ness on both sides, and there lies the material for an 
early Dissolution. 


+ * * * * 


I hear excellent accounts of Mr. Noel Buxton’s 
candidature at Whitby. Mr. Buxton’s personality 
ought greatly to assist in securing a very possible 
Liberal victory. It has been given to his family to 
raise the standard of failing human causes and bear 
them on to victory, and this tradition he has inherited 
at a time when the policy of freedom for the Near East 
seemed to be dying for want both of statesmen and 
of crusaders. Mr. Buxton has the gift of high-spirited 
action and of reasonable thought about politics, 
and I think he should become a source of real strengtn 
to Liberalism if (or let us say when) he joins it in the 
the House of Commons. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


REAL REPRESENTATION AND THE TRANSVAAL 
CONSTITUTION. 
To the Editor of THE SPLAKER. 


S1rk,—The political demoralisation, alike among electors 
and elected, to which you refer in your comment on Mr. 
Courtney’s speech of the 4th inst., was strikingly exempli- 
fied in another column of your last issue. Mr. H. W. 
Massingham, referring to the weakening of the Liberal 
resistance to the Aliens Bill, states that “what was dis- 
heartening about the change of front was the feeling that it 
was grounded less in principle than in the weak fear of the 
electorate which has so beset the party since its double 
defeat in 1885 and 1goo. .. . The moral result 
was to strengthen the fear that the more stalwart straight- 
thinking forces in the party have often to buy unity at a 
very heavy price.” 

The decline in the authority of the House of Commons 
was prophesied when, twenty years ago, the Proportional 
Representation Society fought against the division of the 
country into single-member districts. Since 1885, as 
pointed out by M. Ostrogorski in his Democracy and the 
Organisation of Political Parties, the English political 
system has steadily approximated to that of the United 
States ; the party organisations have become more powerful 
and more exacting; the all-powerful party “boss” 
threatens to make his appearance; the non-party citizen 
has been alienated from political life ; independence in the 
House has been rewarded by exclusion from Parliament, 
and every candidate who has failed to please all sections of 
his party has run the risk of political extinction. Is it 
to be wondered at, with this constant elimination of the 
conscientious politician, with this equally constant sub- 
stitution of the party-voting machine, that the House of 
Commons is on the decline, that many of our best citizens 
are losing their respect for Parliament, and, feeling their 
helplessness, are turning away from politics in disgust? 

The most impressive portion of Mr. Courtney's speech, 
however, was the convincing illustration in which he fore- 
cast the evils which the system of single-member consti- 
tuencies will produce in the Transvaal, an illustration to 
which too little attention has been given in the London 
Press. After showing how improbable it was that the new 
constitution would secure the principle of one man, one 
vote, one value, as it proposes to do, Mr. Courtney pro- 
ceeded as follows: 

“Mr. Secretary Lyttelton, in his despatch, uttered many 
sentiments with which we all agree. He went on in the 
most beautiful, I might almost say sermonising, way on 
the desirability of avoiding the development of party feel- 
ing, of getting the country as far as possible free from 
racial elements and divi'-ons, and of developing within the 
Representative Assembly a common and united devotion 
and a perfectly good reciprocal feeling towards the good 
of our mother country. Excellent and noble sentiments! 
Only, with his thirty-five single-member constituencies, he 
goes the very way not of realising but of upsetting all 
that he wants. As a rule there will be a deadly 





fight between the Briton and the Boer, and the very ex- 

periment which he is trying, so far from lulling party feel- 

ing and sweetening the racial relations, will bring them 
to the fore and make them the thing over which the people 
will fight. I am not speaking here in any party sense. 

What I want is what Mr. Lyttelton wants—to bring the 

people of the colony together, and if you wish to do that, 

if you wish to give the sense of justice which is involved 
in the maxim ‘one vote, one value,’ instead of dividing the 
country into thirty-five single constituencies, divide it into 
seven districts each returning five members. Within that 
five-member district you will get Britons who understand 
and have some leaning towards the Boers, and Boers who 
bave some appreciation of the good qualities of the Briton, 
and so you may hope to get an Assembly representative of 
the different emancipated enfranchised elements of the 

Transvaal brought together to work in friendly co-opera- 

tion.” 

Denmark for a long time was the solitary example 
to which the advocates of proportional representation 
could point, but since 1885 many Swiss cantons, Belgium, 
and even Japan have adopted the principle, and Count 
Goblet d’Alviella in his Histoire d'une Réforme, an account 
of the movement in Belgium, states that no one questions 
the value and justice of the reform now it is the law of the 
land, and adds: 

“* Je whésite pas a ajouter que je tiens cette victoire pour 
définitive. ... Un jour viendra méme ou on démandera 
comment des peuples, sans cesse préoccupés @ajouter ala pré- 
cision de leurs méthodes en matiéres scientifiques, ont pu. . . 
opposer tant dhésitations et de résistances a adoption d'un 
perfectionnement aussi simple et aussi logique que la répresen- 
tation proportionelle.” 


JOHN H. HUMPHREYS, 
Hon. Secretary Proportional Representation Society, 
107, Algernon-road, Lewisham, S.E. 


THE COST OF EDUCATION. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirk,—In a recent number you quote from the Daztly 
Chronicle the statement that the Education Act has caused 
a rise of the Surrey county rate of 4%d. in the £ (sic). 
The real rise is considerably over ts. in the {£, as, 
being a Surrey ratepayer, I know by feeling it in a lighter 
purse. 

The experience of Surrey is typical, alas! of other 
counties, and should be better understood. When the Act 
of 1902 came into force it was hastened into operation in 
Surrey with no proper organisation or preparation. A 
promise was given by the chairman of the county council 
and the high county officials that for years to come the 
extra county rate would not and could not exceed 3d. in the 
£. Those who ventured to protest against what seemed to 
them a foolish or dishonest promise were kepi off the 
education committee, hounded out of the county council as 
mere partisan opponents of the beneficent Education Act, 
and the chairman and his party had it for a time all their 
own way. With what result? The rate for elementary 
education maintenance alone is 11%d. Higher education 
and the service of loans, etc., bring the rate, promised two 
years ago not to exceed 3d. “for years to come,” already to 
nearly five times that amount! I need not point out how 
dishonest this policy has been. I will only say that at pre- 
sent the results are a retreat of the once dominant party, no 
more exclusion of all Liberals, a Liberal now chairman of 
the Surrey Education Commitee, the growth of grave dis- 
content and dislike of all educational progress on the part 
of the public generally, and the real problems of our 
national instruction hardly touched. Truly, if we Liberals 
hope in a few years to put education on a sound basis, we 
need great courage, faith, and patience, and we must also 
have funds placed at the disposal of the public authoritics 
which they do not now possess. j 

Being in touch with several other counties, I feel sure 
that the enormously increased cost to the ratepayer of 
education under the Acts of 1902 and 1903 is creating a 
readiness for reaction and a spirit of revolt against educa- 
tional progress which are likely to prove ugly in many other 
places than East Ham. 

We have not yet sounded the depths of the waste and 
incapacity of our Government of Balfours and Brodricks, 
Arnold-Forsters and Ansons.—Yours, etc., 


JOSEPH KING. 
Witley, May 1, 1905. 
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THE UNEXPLORED REPUBLIC. 


CRYPTICAL Republic of the blood, 
O dark society within the brain, 
Not yet has patient Science understood 
The Secret you contain ! 


Not yet has Man found out your dark content ! 
Beyond him reaching out into the mists, 
Unanalysable, an element, 
Inviolate Life exists. 


Restless and old, a merchantman sublime, 
In rage a poet and a youth in hope, 
Knowing no tangle in mere space and time 

With which he shall not cope, 


Science, the Sinbad, comes to shore for aye 

In unknown regions, piles his ordered horde 
About him where he rests, then looks away 

To ranges unexplored. 


But in himself and in the meanest mind 

Of bird or beast hides that which baffles still 
The loftiest spirit born of human kind 

And dowered with human skill. 


Art thou a franchise old as Time indeed, 
Compact of myriad beings, each indued 

With separate consciousness and iron need 
Of fission and of food ? 


Full is the blood, full the brain’s mystic rose 
Of those mysterious cells, each one a life— 
Art thou, O Mind, a parliament of those, 
A house of party strife, 


Where, in brief lightning flashes, those debate 
Shakespeare’s first dreams, the poor man’s dream 
unsought, 
Where they decide and suddenly create 
The simplest human thought ? 


Or as automatons of strange accord 
Do they but thrill to some far-fluttered wings 
Which sweep for aye from th’ Unconditioned toward 
The world of tangible things ? 


A Theban phalanx exquisitely drilled, 
A greatly complex but obedient whole, 
Guard they the alembic whence is aye distilled 
That crystal dew, the Soul ? 


Look up, O little child, toward the sun: 

Look out, pale student, at the summer sky, 
And mark the nucleated motes that run 

Close to thee, in each eye! 


They are thine artizans; a moment seen, 
From deep interior workshops of the brain 

They float the light and thy dark self between 
Along some optic vein ! 


Shall I then 4now when breeze and stream grow dumb 
And the bright frontier watch-fires cease to shine, 
And all my tiny citizens become 
Doomed miners in a mine ? 


Shall I be given, or can they dying give 

The sum of their small lives to be my sparky 
So that my selfish spirit still shall live 

When their small sprites grow dark ? 


How is Man’s Immortality contrived ? 
How if each live cell die, can I attain 

Unto th’ Immortal who am myriad-lived, 
Of living cells a chain ? 


O darkling ‘‘ Purple Island,” still unknown ! 
O unexplored Republic, hard to span ! 
O complex Self unutterably alone, 
O lone unfathomed Man ! 


Victor PLARR. 





LITERATURE. 


CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
THE GROWTH OF THE MANOR.* 


HIS isa most valuable book on a supremely im- 
portant subject. It is, in part, a summary of 
what has been said in recent years by specialists who 
have devoted themselves to the study of the origin and 
early history of English rural economy. It is also a 
contribution to knowledge ; for Dr. Vinogradoff is so 
profound a master of his subject that, even where he 
is apparently but stating and criticising the work 
of others, his words are full of that suggestive- 
ness which comes only from a mind familiar with 
the processes of original thinking, and steeped in 
first-hand evidence. Although he may not realise it, 
the general reader of this book will not only learn in 
outline what scholars have for some time known ; he 
will learn a good deal that is new, even to scholars. 

Most educated Englishmen are aware that a con- 
flict, almost theological in its fervour, has long raged 
among continental scholars upon the subject of the 
origins of modern Europe. Does our Western 
civilisation derive from that Roman civilisation which 
preceded it, and on the ruins of which it was built 
up ? Or does it come to us from the primitive customs 
of the barbarians who broke into the dying Empire and 
helped to speed its dissolution? Or is it a blend of the 
two influences ? The struggle rages all along the line ; 
but nowhere has the contest been keener than about 
the unit of rural organisation—the vill, township, manor, 
commune, seigneurie, gemeinde, dorf, hof, by, or what- 
ever it may be called. 

Broadly speaking, the battle has raged between 
two parties, the one of which has urged that this 
primitive unit of agricultural life was originally formed 
by the despotic action of a great landowner, who 
organised his dependents into a body of workmen 
compulsorily carrying out a capitalistic enterprise ; 
while the other has maintained that it represents 
the spontaneous co-operation of a group of free tribes- 
men, originally working for their own benefit, but sub- 
sequently dominated and exploited by a military over- 
lord superimposed upon them by a conquering power. 
The latter view was expounded with fervour by the great 
scholars who essayed the task of building up German 
nationality after the successful rising against Napoleon 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century ; and it re- 
ceived a strong impetus from the brilliant results of 
Sir Henry Maine’s researches into Indian village 
economy in the ’sixties and ‘seventies. The former 
was the doctrine, inspired it must be admitted 
largely by political feeling, of the famous French 
historian Fustel de Coulanges, who assumed the 
patriotic duty of restoring Gallic self-respect 
after the disaster of 1870. England, with her 
long record of almost unbroken development and 
peaceful evolution, became the key of the position 
some thirty years ago; and it is probable that the final 
solution of the problem will be found in the right 
interpretation of the English evidence. 





By Dr. P. Vinogradoff, M.A., 


* THE GROWTH OF THE MANOR. } 
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Dr. Vinogradoff is, it need hardly be said, 
peculiarly qualified to pronounce upon a question the 
answer to which is not only of intense historical 
interest, but is bound to modify profoundly our concep- 
tions of practical justice. Coming from a country in which 
agrarian problems are of burning political and economic 
significance, fortified by a lifetime of study of the 
original evidence afforded by the archives and institu- 
tions of this and other countries, free from the inherited 
prejudices which must inevitably colour the views of 
every scholar who studies the origins of a system in 
which he has himself been brought up, his conclusions 
carry the weight due to a rare combination of profound 
learning, mature judgment, and complete impartiality. It 
would be rash to say that he has spoken the final word ; 
he would himself, we believe, be the first to disallow any 
such claim, and to admit the singular fact that, after all, 
the learning which has been expended on the subject, we 
are yet at a loss for the exact legal significance of the 
very term which, to the Englishman of Domesday, 
embodied the most familiar of all economic concep- 
tions. But in the work before us Dr. Vinogradoff has 
achieved the remarkable feat of drawing together 
the scattered fragments of specialist research into 
a synthetic whole, and of presenting, in a manner 
not only intelligible but fascinating to the general 
reader, a sketch of the origin and development 
of the root institution of our social life, which, if it be 
not the final judgment of the historian, is at least the 
best and most modern statement of the case, and an 
admirable point of departure for further investigation. 

It would not be possible within the limits of a short 
review to summarise the conclusions of a book so 
weighty, so suggestive, and so comprehensive—to 
point out, for example, how far Professor Vinogradoff 
agrees with the ‘‘ Romanism”’ of Mr. Coote and Mr. 
Seebohm, with the ‘“‘ Teutonism” of Dr. Stubbs and 
Professor Freeman, and with the cautious and some- 
what sceptical analysis of Professor Maitland. It is 
sufficient to say, that his readers will find due weight 
given to every argument, and an entire absence of any 
disconcerting biasin his method. In his earlier studies 
Dr. Vinogradoff had shown, not merely a minute ac- 
quaintance with the English evidence, but an astonishing 
mastery of the English tongue ; and these achievements 
have stood him in good stead in the task which he has 
set before himself in the present volume. But, perhaps, 
his greatest merit is that, being neither an Englishman, 
nor a Frenchman, nor a German, he has been able to 
place himself outside national partiality. We should 
probably do Professor Vinogradoff wrong if we 
suggested that he was not a politician; we sus- 
pect that he takes a very deep interest in certain 
political questions. But he is not personally interested 
in those special political objects which have, unfortu- 
nately, so often deflected the scholars of Western 
Europe from the narrow pathway of purely scientific 
research. It cannot be a matter of national pride with 
him to prove that the English manor was made in the 
forests of Germany, or in the Gallic province of the 
Roman Empire, or in the hills of Wales ; and therefore 
his survey is not only the most comprehensive, it is also 
the most tolerant and catholic survey of the evidence 
that has been made. And it is all the more likely to 
command the confidence of the layman, for whom it 
is primarily intended, that it seems to find the truth, 
where, indeed, we should expect to find it, somewhere 


between the strongly divergent views of the enthusiasts 
with special missions to serve. It is, in fact, not unlike 
the summing up, by an impartial and singularly com- 
petent tribunal, of the long series of arguments which 
the advocates in a gigantic lawsuit have been develop- 
ing for upwards ofa century. And, though the con- 
clusion is not dogmatically stated, the mere statement 
of the case in such a form is eminently suggestive of 
the direction in which the conclusion will ultimately be 
found. When the truth about the manor is finally 
established, we may be tolerably sure that this book 
will prove to have been one of the most conspicuous 
steps in the long and difficult process by which it has 


been reached. Epwarp Jenks 





CATHERINE THE GREAT. 


THe CouRTSHIPS OF CATHERINE THE GREAT. By Philip W. 
Sergeant, B.A. London: T. Werner Laurie. 10s. 6d. net. 1905. 
Mr. SERGEANT has done some injustice to himself in the 
title he has chosen for his book. The Couriships of 
Catherine the Great suggests Casanova and his school of 
memoir-writers, but it is only fair to warn the amateurs of 
scandalous chrosicles that they will find little to content 
them here; and there is really nothing except the title 
which need frighten away readers who are more con- 
cerned with Catherine’s greatness as an empress than 
with her distinction in the second capacity in which 
Byron attributed to her pre-eminence. 

As a matter of fact, this book wears very much the 
appearance of being an essay for a university prize suit- 
ably expanded to form a volume. It has no pretensions 
to compete with the works of original research, such as 
M. Waliszewki’s, which have been published in “rance on 
the subject of the great Empress ; it is merely a sketch of 
her career, which, considering the ignorance in England 
on the important part she played not only in Russia but 
in Europe, should prove useful in drawing attention to 
this page of history. Naturally, owing to the important 
influence which Catherine’s favourites had on her life 
and her politics, their characteristics are dealt with at con- 
siderable though not disproportionate length, and a very 
clear and interesting portrait of Potemkin, the most im- 
portant of them, is given in Mr. Sergeant’s pages. But 
when it has been said that Mr. Sergeant awakens an inte- 
rest in his subject and whets the appetite for more in- 
formation, the praise due to this book is exhausted. Mr. 
Sergeant’s book is not somuch a history of Catherine as a 
series of isolated sketches of incidents in her reign, and it 
suffers occasionally from a want of clear arrangement and 
from the narration of events out of their proper sequence 
—faults apt to confuse the reader who is not conversant 
with the period. Again, Mr. Sergeant’s style at times 
shows signs of inattention, or, rather, of youthful rawness, 
which practice will no doubt correct. But though it is 
impossible to praise this particular book very highly, we 
should be very sorry to discourage the author from other 
and more serious work; he shows that he has in him the 
historian’s spirit, for he is a careful scrutiniser of evidence 
and he has an appreciation of the important points to be 
brought out in his representation of facts. A more am- 
bitious work based on original documents in this country, 
tracing the relations of England and Russia during Cathe- 
rine’s reign, would be well worthy of Mr. Sergeant’s en- 
thusiasm for his subject and would be of great value to 
historical students. 

The fact is, as Mr. Sergeant remarks in his preface, 
that so far very little interest in Catherine and Russia has 
been shown by English historical writers; and the same 
remark is very largely true of all the extremely interesting 
foreign history of the eighteenth century. Besides 
Carlyle’s Frederick the Great, it is difficult to call to mind 
any English book which has attempted to deal with the 
foreign politics of the eighteenth century in any satisfac- 
tory manner. And yet it is not for want of examples of 
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similar work in France, where MM. Rambaud, Waliszewski, 
le Comte de Vandal, and the Duc de Broglie, to mention 
a few names, have exposed the relations of France with 
her neighbours during this period in books of remarkable 
power and illumination. It is true that French writers on 
foreign affairs have now an admirable starting point on 
which to base their researches in the noble series of 
Recueil des Instructions données aux Ambassadeurs de 
France which have been edited for the French Govern- 
ment by some of their most distinguished historians, with 
just the right amount of connecting narrative to make the 
policy and events on which these instructions are based 
intelligible. Fortunately as it seems to some of us, un- 
fortunately to others, our national genius is not inclined to 
have such work done for us by the Government, but if 
the Historical Society or one of the older universities 
were to undertake a similar edition of instructions issued 
to our ambassadors to foreign countries they would ac- 
complish a work worthy of themselves and deserving of 
the utmost gratitude from historical students and states- 
men. The material is all there, in the Record Office 
papers, and, for much of the eighteenth century, in 
the Newcastle and Carteret papers at the British Museum. 
But much of the good work in France of the historians 
above mentioned had already been done before the bulk 
of this series had been published, and it would be a pity if 
our historians were to wait until the way was made easy 
for them by the completion of such an undertaking. For 
the foreign relations of England in the eighteenth century 
are a subject of the most fascinating interest. It was 
during that century that our importance as a great 
governing empire was firmly established, and though our 
numerous wars and negotiations on the continent have at 
first sight a somewhat aimless and uninteresting appear- 
ance, they are so intimately connected with the consolida- 
tion of our position outside Europe that it is impossible 
to appreciate the one without a knowledge of the other. 
And quite apart from the historical interest of the sub- 
ject, there is no doubt that a wider knowledge of the 
history of foreign countries and of the beginnings of 
modern foreign policy would be of immense advantage to 
us in judging the complicated problems of policy which 
our world-wide responsibilities constantly bring before us 
to-day. 

One of the interesting facts about the eighteenth cen- 
tury in almost every country except England is the vast 
importance of their rulers’ personalities. In England the 
interest of the ruler’s personality ceased with William III., 
and though after his reign the king or queen for the time 
being has had more or less influence on politics, it has 
never been more than what the general sense of the people 
has allowed him or his Ministers. For the last two centu- 
ries our policy, both internal and external, has been in a 
very true sense, though not always consciously, the policy 
first of the middle classes. later of a wider democracy. In 
other countries it was different during the eighteenth cen- 
tury. In France even a melancholy voluptuary like Louis 
XV., whether by his own motion (which was of more impor- 
tance than is generally supposed) or by the agency of his 
Ministers and mistresses of the moment, directed the 
policy of the country ; Frederick the Great made Prussia, 
and after him it was of slight account ; the lunatic maunder- 
ings of Philip V. coloured the whole history of Spain during 
his long reign, and Maria Theresa consolidated what 
looked like a dying monarchy by her own indomitable will. 
So, if we want to understand Russia’s place during this 
century, the important thing is to understand the charac- 
ters of Elizabeth and of Catherine II., for their will, and 
their will almost alone, made peace or war, created towns, 
made populations to flourish, and gave or took away 
liberties from the people. And to understand we must, 
as Mr. Sergeant has quite rightly seen, even occupy our- 
selves with their love affairs, their favourites, their love of 
luxurv. and their personal splendour. 

The title of Mr. Sergeant’s book, which by-the-bye 1s 
rather a misnomer from any point of view, as Catherine 
did very little courting with her favourites—she simply 
chose a man and gave him the regular favourite’s apart- 


ments in her palace—suggests an interesting speculation 
as to the need often exemplified in persons of command- 
ing and vigorous intellect for irregular attachments, gene- 
rally devoid of any ramantic sentiment. In Catherine’s 
case, as in Napoleon’s, this sort of physical indulgence 
seems to have reduced itself to its crudest and most un- 
attractive form, and, though the subject is unpleasant, it 
can certainly not be left out of account in a study of their 
personalities. Whether their vigour and originality uf 
mind could have been maintained at less expense than by 
this descent to mere animalism is a matter which depends 
rather on the investigation of the physiologist than of the 
historian. All the latter can do is to chronicle it as dis 


creetly as he may. 
Bast WILLIAMS 





THE ART OF RHYMES. 


Tne RuyMer’s Lexicon. Compiled and edited by Andrew 
Loring. With an introduction by George Saintsbury. Lon- 
don: Routledge. 7s. 6d. net. 

It is difficult for some reason to take a rhyming dictionary 

seriously ; but this is a perfectly serious work, and de- 

serves to be treated with all respect. Professor Saints- 
bury provides an introduction on English versification, in 
which he manages to write of that difficult subject without 
any dogmatic pedantry. He does not succeed in pro- 
ducing a plain and consistent theory of it. But it would 
be as reasonable to expect that as to expect him to pro- 
duce a plain and consistent theory about life itself. Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury refutes the worst heresies which at 
different times have infested the subject; and he could 
scarcely do more. Mr. Loring in his preface explains his 
rule of arrangement thus: “The words are grouped ac- 
cording to their accented vowel sound and marshalled in 
columns in the alphabetical sequence of the letters which 
follow this sound.” It takes a little practice, no doubt, to 
know your way about the book, but any list of rhymes 
can be found quickly enough. There is one 
initial difficulty in the arrangement of rhymes, or 
rather in the question what are rhymes, which Mr. Loring 
has treated in the onlv possible wav. “ Rhyme,” he says, 
“concerns itself only with sound,” but he adds that in 
practice spelling has a good deal to do with it. He has 
not, therefore, attempted a purelv phonetic arrangement, 
since we have no certain standard of pronunciation ; but 
his arrangement is mainly ~honetic and should not be 
troublesome to anyone with a normal accent. He makes 
very few concessions to the practice of rhyming by the 
eye rather than the ear, and he is right, for though great 
poets may sometimes rhyme words like home and come for 
the purpose of lessening the emphasis of their rhymes, 
such a system of rhyming is certainly wrong in theorv and 
can be reduced by an example to an absurdity. If vou 
rhyme home with come on princinle there is no reason why 
you should not rhyme women with omen, and if vw do 
that you had better write blank verse at once. Rhyme, as 

Mr. Saintsbury says, is. in the first place, a time-heater. 

Its normal function is “to mark the severance of the 

lines.” The lines of a rhymed stanza answer to each other 

with their echoes, and lines ending with rhvmes like 
women and omen would bleat vainly after each other 
like lost sheep. Rhyme, like metre, is a difficulty to 
be overcome, and it is a mysterv of art thiat difficulties 
heighten its beauty. The poet’s aim is to cast his sen- 
tences as naturally as if he were talking prose; and at the 
height of his inspiration he seems to think in rhyme and 
metre. His words dance and answer to each other as 
easily as children at play. 
‘Yet even a master must work hard to attain this air 
of ease ; and there is no reason in the world why he should 
not lighten his labours with a rhyming dictionary. 
Tennyson is said to have used one, and Mrs. Browning 
would have been wise to use one. Rhymes have more to 
do with poetry than most prosers suppose. A man who is 
susceptible to inspiration may be inspired by any acci- 
dent of words or sounds. Beethoven, for instance, is said 
to have made the first theme of his violin concerto out of 
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the rhythm of four knocks which, persistently repeated 
upon his door, kept him awake late into the night; and 
many a fine line of verse has been suggested by a conve- 
nient rhyme and the need to introduce it. There is luck 
in rhyming; but in rhymes, as in everything else, the luck 
comes to the master. He has something to say, and 
the rhyme suggests to his quick brain the best way of 
Saying it. Sometimes the luck seems almost iniquitous, as 
re this warning of Campion to a youth in the prime of first 
ove: 
“All is heaven that you behold and all your thoughts are 
blessed, 
But no spring shali want its fall; each Troilus hath his 
Cressid.” 
Mr. Loring, happily, does not give this rhyme. It has 
been used once and for all, and it would be tiresome if 
our minor poets began to write about Cressida, because, 
truncated, she rhymes with blessed. 

It is a pleasant game to take a fine poem and conjec- 
ture which rhymes in it came first and which were forced 
to match them. Sometimes in the very best of verses you 
can tell at once. It is plain, for instance, that Words- 
worth in a famous sonnet would never have called the 
giving away of our hearts a sordid boon if he had not been 
gravelled for a rhyme to soon, moon and tune. Mr. 
Loring’s dictionary might have helped him to a less obvious 
makeshift. It has, for instance, baboon, commune, hewn, 
picayune, afternoon, balloon, bassoon, spittoon, and at least 
thirty more. But this list, run through in such a connec- 
tion, brings me to my one quarrel with Mr. Loring. All 
words have their associations. But the associations of 
words used as rhymes are masterful. A baboon, or even 
a balloon, might possibly be endured lurking somewhere 
in the midst of a line of solemn or passionate verse. Used 
as rhymes they would overpower all solemnity or passion 
with their blatant incongruity. And as for spittoon—to 
encounter such a word when lost for a rhyme to moon 
and tune would be like suffering a bad practical joke in 
church. Poets are ticklish creatures, inspired or dashed 
by a hint, a note, a breath; and the mere sight of the word 
spittoon would be enough to topple a poet out of his 
heaven of music and moonlight down into a visionary pot- 
house. The fact is Mr. Loring has flung all the associa- 
tions together at random and left them to fight it out in the 
pages of his lexicon. Biblical words jostle with vulgar 
words, and technical words with sentimental words. I 
turn to rhymes in -et; and I find carcanet. ‘That sets me 
thinking of Shakespeare’s sonnets and of Mr. Hewlett’s 


fire-new vocabulary. So far so good; but close 
upon carcanet comes chemisette. Unless I write 
the words of a musical comedy, which God 


forbid, what am I to do with that. Then croguette, which 
might consort with chemisette, but hardly with floweret, a 
word at home only in a drawing-room ballad. Minaret 
quickens my fancy again; but novelette dulls it; and as 
for serviette, it makes sweat look indelicate ; and sweat ‘s 
really a fine word for a rhyme if you give it a fair chance. 
In fact, in its present arrangement, Mr. Loring’s lexicon is 
a mere curiosity-shop of rhymes, a collection of treasures 
and rubbish flung together at random from all the terri- 
tories of literature. I would suggest that in another edi- 
tion, if there are enough practising poets to demand one, 
he should make a further division of his rhymes according 
to their associations. Such a division would be a very 
searching test of his taste and, if done well, a very pretty 
piece of implied criticism. In fact, it would be a work 
worthy of an academy, and since our Academy does not 
concern itself with literature, it must be left to Mr. Loring. 
If he accomplishes it he might be a real benefactor to 
poets other than the Poet Laureate, who works according 
to his own laws of association. But that puts me in mind 
of another matter. The first question any true lover of his 
country will ask himself on seeing this book will be: Will 
it be any assistance to the Poet Laureate? With this ques. 
tion in my mind, I turn to the word entrenchment, and I 
find no thyme to it except re/renchment, which is not a 


rhyme at all. It seems, therefore, that there really is no 
way out of blench meant, or some expedient even mor? 
heroic. But perhaps the Poet Laureate may be fortunate 
enough never to want a rhyme to entrenchment again. Any- 
how, there are several rhymes to wrestle (besides Cecil, 
which is not given) as, for instance, pestle and /restle; so 
perhaps we may answer the question with a joyful Yes. 
A. CLUTTON-BROCK. 





THREE BIOGRAPHIES. 


Rospert Louis Stevenson: A Record. An Estimate. A 
Memorial. By A. H. Japp. T. Werner Laurie. 6s. net. 
Dr. JApPP set himself a difficult task to perform—and one 
that tew could do satisfactorily. Now (so soon after Steven- 
son’s death, anil while the peculiar magic of his spell 
still holds us, his contemporaries), is it possible to say if 
he will live? Live is a hackneyed and rather odious phrase, 
and to find out if he will live, the poor author must be 
stripped and laid on the operating-table, while the literary 
surgeons and apprentices gather round and examine, 
probe, and auscultate his, after all, mortal frame. How 
fortunate if under this zealous observation he appears 
something more than a bifurcated radish! Will 
Stevenson (the Louis bien-aimé of the latter half of the 
nineteenth century) live? In his efforts to solve this pro- 
blem Dr. Japp has gone very deeply into the matter 

of Stevenson’s temperament and its effect on his work. 

The following quotations are only two of the many 
similar passages scattered through the book, and show his 
style: 

** Anyway it is clear that much in the interminglings of 


blood we can trace may go to account for not a little in - 


Stevenson. His peculiar interest in the enormities of old- 
time feuds, the excesses, the jealousies, the queer physio- 
logical puzzles, the desire to work on the outlying and 
morbid, and even the unallowed and unhallowed, for pur- 
poses of romance—the delight in dealing with revelations 
of primitive feeling and the outbursts of the mere natural 
man always strangely checked and diverted by the uprise 
of other tendencies to the dreamy, impalpable, vague, 
weird, and horrible.” 

Again: 

‘‘The problem of Stevenson’s gloom cannot be solved 
by any commonplace cut and dried process. It will re- 
main a problem only unless (1) his original dreamy ten- 
dency, crossed, if not warped, by the fatalistic Calvinism 
which was drummed into him by father, mother, and 
nurse in his tender years, is taken fully into account; then 
(2) the peculiar action on such a nature of the unsatisfying and 
on the whole distracting effect of the bohemian and hail- 
fellow-well-met sort of ideal, to which he yielded and which 
has to be charged with much, and (3) the conflict in him 
of a keenly social animus with a very strong egotistical 
effusiveness, fed by fancy and nourished by the enforced 
solitariness inevitable in the case of one who, from early 
years up, suffered from a painful and even crushing 
disease.” 

All of which things are no doubt true. 

But it seems to us that Dr. Japp would have veen more 
successful if he had been content with pointing out the 
truth in a simpler form. He repeats the same points too 
many times, and more than once refers to other criticisms 
of his author, which are of obviously little value. While, 
of course, we do not question Dr. Jarp’s qualifications for 
his self-imposed task, we are of opinion that an author 
should be left, as far as possible, to acguire merit on his 
own account. There is an adage about cooks and broth 
which seems to meet the case. The Henley episode, of 
course, finds a place. But is it not time that this sorry 
story should be buried? Henley was a sick and disap- 
pointed man when he wrote his article in the Pall Mail. 
There is no need to believe a word of what Henley in 
his chagrin wrote about Stevenson. It was not chivalrous 
or seemly of Henley to write such things of an old friend ; 
but neither, it seems to us, is it seemly to remember that 
he did write them. Henley was a poet himself and de- 
serves well of his country. At the end of the book readers 
who prefer vanity wounded and undisguised to laborious 
criticism will find much amusement in the account of 
Dr. Japp’s relations with Lord Rosebery. It has nothing 
to do with Stevenson. 


Tue Private Lives oF WILLIAM II. AND HIS ConsorT: A 
Secret History of the Court of Berlin. By Henry W. 
Fischer. London: Heinemann. tos. net. 


THE somewhat disgruntled reviewer (to quote a word which 
occurs with not unnatural frequency in these pages) finds 
it rather hard to criticise this work truthfully. It is 
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written by a lady-in-waiting (at the present time, of course, 
“ retired”) to the Empress-Queen of Germany, from June, 
1888, to the spring of 1898, and purports to be a secret his- 
tory of the Imperial Court at Berlin. Secret histories usually 
contain a certain proportion of truth, and this is probably 
no exception to the rule. It is on the whole an entertain- 
ing, though eminently scandalous, book. 

The writer devotes most of her attention to the Emperor 
William (one may mention that he is compared, inter 
alia, to Tiberius, Caligula, and Ludwig II. of Bavaria). 
The inference to be drawn is obvious enough, even if the 
author did not emphasise it. Now, whatever the Kaiser’s 
faults, and he probably Aas a considerable sense of his 
own importance, outsiders would have thought that he had 
some good in him. But if one reads through this book 
one can hardly find a single story to his credit. We hear 
of him turning the Palace upside-down because the end 
of a Havana cigar had disappeared from his smoking-room, 
of his inconsiderate behaviour and even brutality to ser- 
vants, of his partiality for risgué stories, of his astounding 
egotism, his niggardliness, his selfishness, his ignorance, 
his extravagance. Once or twice we are told that he can 
be charming company when he likes, and he certainly took 
very well the blunt retort of Rittmeister Count Warten- 
sleben. There is one episode which might have been left 
out, namely, that of the anonymous letter scandal. The 
author shows a wide acquaintance with the more dis- 
reputable classics, and is therefore, by a process of skilful 
allusion, able to give a good idea of the contents of the 
letters without outraging propriety. But this pestilent 
Court imbroglio might well have been left severely alone. 
One or two quotations must suffice. For instance, here is 
something which probably is partially true: 

“Who has not read of William’s thundering philippies 
against luxury in the officers’ corps of the army? The 
Prussian lieutenant, etc., etc., must find supreme safis 
faction in a frugal life. To live above one’s income is the 
source of all evil, etc., etc. 

bed . . . 7 

“In order to see whether his commands are strictly 
obeyed the Kaiser invites himself to breakfast at the casmo 
of some regiment every little while, announcing that he will 
not pay more than ten marks for his and his suite’s enter- 
tainment.” 


A sumptuous breakfast is then prepared and the rooms 
often renovated, and the Kaiser’s ten marks menu costs 
the entertainers five hundred to fifteen hundred marks, while 
the Kaiser expresses himself as highly delighted with his 
breakfast. 

As far as one can judge from outside, the facts here 
are true enough. But it 1s the common-sense view that 
the Kaiser only visits the most fashionable regiments, and 
although the young bloods may grumble about “shelling 
out,” it is preposterous to imagine that expenses of this 
kind would drive them to the money-lenders and launch 
them on the road to ruin. 

One can gain some idea then of what has occurred. 
The author has frequently got hold of the wrong end 
of the stick, while trifles are magnified into accusations. 
But, if the whole book is taken with a pinch of salt, a 
kind of illegitimate entertainment can be extracted, for 
it contains several good stories of a malicious character, 
as for example: 

“When the news reached Berlin, in the middle of 
November, 1889, that Dom Pedro had been deposed, Duke 
Giinther of Schleswig circulated a story to the effect that 
the Kaiser received the information with the remark: 

“* Too bad: I had just thought of paying him a visit.’” 

Some of the footnotes are of Gibbonian raciness. 


EMERSON: Poet and Thinker. By E. L. Carey. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 15s. net. 
THIS is a really handsomely got-up book. It is issued by 
the Knickerbocker Press of New York; the binding is 
ornate, the paper thick, and the type fine, while it is full 
of photographs and engravings of Emerson’s contempora- 
ries, with some really beautiful representations of the great 
man himself. Emerson was born a hundred years ago, and 
though he more than compassed the span allotted to 
mortals, yet during the last decade of his life his literary 
output was very small. So one mav say that a generation 
has passed since Ralph Waldo Emerson’s last line was 
penned. Such being the case (and if an author lasts a 
generation he is in a fair way to last for ever), it is a re- 
markable thing that Emerson, with his peculiar views and 
his attitude towards modern life, should continue to have 
so many adherents. The writer of this appreciation of 
Emerson has done her work in a loyal, sympathetic, and 
on the whole discriminating spirit, though perhaps other 


critics, less imbued with transcendentalism, have shown 
more temperate admiration. 

In one sense, every life of Emerson must run on the same 
lines, for his tranquil and secure existence is well known 
to every student of letters, and no secret is likely to come 
to light which will throw a fresh aspect on his actions, 
thoughts, or words. The authoress therefore has not de- 
voted much attention to his early days, though she shows 
what a great influence on him had that remarkable old 
lady, his Aunt Mary, 

“Whose eccentricity knew no bounds, carrying her to the 
point of making her shroud, and, wearying of death's 
tardy approach, wearing it as a day gown and riding horse- 
back in it through the streets of Concord.” 

By the way, the grammar of this sentence is appropriately 
eccentric. In 1829, after the completion of his college 
education, Emerson was ordained minister of the “ Second 
Church” in Boston. His growing independence of view 
and the death of his young wife made him sever his 
connection with that institution in 1832. In the following 
year he visited Europe for the first time and called upon 
Carlyle at Craigenputtock. Whence arose a famous friend- 
ship and much sincere and appreciative mutual criticism. 
The authoress gives a most interesting account of the 
various contributors to the Déa/, that brief-lived but not 
inglorious periodical to which Emerson contributed some 
of his most famous pieces; of Bronson Alcot, supremely 
intellectual but incoherent; of Thoreau, the poet of 
Nature ; of plucky Margaret Fuller; and Theodore Parker, 
whose “aggressive spirituality” was antagonistic to 
Emerson. But Emerson won fame at last, and when his 
house in Concord was burnt, friends and admirers, not 
only in America, but also in matter-of-fact Europe, sent 
offerings to rebuild it. 

We hope that this book will do something to bring 
understanding and acquaintance to many people on this 
side of a really great writer. Whatever his faults, it was 
indeed a true poet who could write the beautiful lines: 


“ As when a shower of meteors 
Cross the orbit of the earth 
And lit by fringent air, 
Blaze near and far, 
Mortals deem the planets bright 
Have slipped their sacred bars, 
And the lone seaman all the night 
Sails, astonished, amid stars.” 
or the magnificent swinging prose of the following passage : 
“We boast our emancipation from many superstitions, 
but if we have broken any idols it is through a transfer of 
the idolatry. What have I gained that I no longer immo- 
late a bull to Jove or to Neptune, or a mouse to Hecate; 
that I do not tremble before the Eumenides, or the Catholic 
Purgatory, or the Calvinistic Judgment Day—if I quake 
at opinion, the public opinion as we call it, or the threat 
of assault or contumely, or bad neighbours, or poverty, or 
mutilation, or at the rumour of revolution or of wonder ? 
If I quake, what matters it what I quake at ?” 





ENGLAND IN DETAIL. 
Tue THames. By Sir Walter Besant. Mayrair. London: 
Messrs. Black, 1s. 6d. each. 
DERBYSHIRE, SuRREY (the “ Little Guides Series”). London: 
Methuen, 3s. each. 
THERE has arisen lately a fashion for describing to English- 
men the topography of their own country. It is a good 
fashion ; yet it is alittle belated and, what is worse, not very 
thorough. The French were the first to issue thoroughly 
cheap and modern works of this sort, but the French have 
for it a machinery far superior to our own. Every small 
town and most villages in France have archives easily ac- 
cessible, all the local statistics since the Revolution’ have 
been carefully garnered, and there exists in France a kind 
of public right to examine all public things which is wo- 
fully deficient in England. Sir Walter Besant’s attempt to 
reconstruct in some vivid and practical way the past of 
London was the nearest thing to a successful English 
attempt of this kind. His much-regretted death interfered 
considerably with the scheme, but what, we fear, has inter- 
fered a good deal more has been the comparative slowness 
of Londoners to take up the idea. This, coupled with the 
fact that the history of our cities has never been methodi- 
cally kept, hampers the moder chronicler of London at 
every turn. Nevertheless, this little book of less than 150 
pages, dealing with the history of the Thames within the 
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limits of London, and proceeding from Sir Walter Besant’s 
own pen, is very satisfactory. Especially interesting and 
thorough is the discussion upon the early valley of the 
Thames in Roman times, on pages 8 and 9, and it is delight- 
ful to find upon page 77 a panegyric of that much-neglected 
street, the true backbone of all that is most ancient in the 
City—Thames-street. 

The volume upon Mayfair, due to other hands, is not 
perhaps of the same value, but it is a careful and accurate 
compilation, if anything too much stuffed with facts for its 
narrow compass of less than 130 pages, wherein not only 
Mayfair itself but Belgravia, and even Bayswater, Pimlico, 
Paddington are dealt with, We have a just complaint to 
make against the editors: that they have included but one 
map, and that of the least interesting district. It is not 
the Harrow-road or Westbourne-grove for which these pages 
will be read, but rather Bond-street, Berkeley-square, and 
all that which was for so many years the most spacious aml 
elegant arrangement of building in Europe. 

In connection with this it seems to us that not enough 
has been made of the great advance by which we led the 
municipal architecture of the early eighteenth century. 
That advance did us a hurt by making us so proud 
of our city that we left it untouched while Paris, Ber 
lin, and Vienna have been transformed. We should, how- 
ever, never forget that we did first lay out upon a large scale 
broad spaces and straight streets. What the French seven- 
teenth century had attempted to do and failed to do in 
Paris, we did succeed in doing in London, and it was not 
until the middle of this century that the tables were tured. 

Messrs. Methuen’s little guides are too well known, and 
that too favourably, for any very lengthy notice to be of 
special advantage to our readers. The two that lie before 
us (Derbyshire and Surrey) are no exception to the general 
rule, either in the excellence that will give them a perma- 
nent place or im the extraordinary compactness with which 
information is conveyed to us. We have great sympathy 
with the restraint a Derbyshire man can use, on page 268 
of the volume, upon that county in describing the scenery 
of Miller's Dale. Certainly the ordinary guide-book de 
scription of Derbyshire errs in a lack of subtlety 
which the author does well to remark. It is not the grand 
or the unexpected which really strikes one most about the 
Peak; it is the contrast. There is nothing in England, 
and probably nothing in Europe, more seizing to the 
imagination than to come from the east over the crest of 
those vast lonely hills and look down, towards sunset, upon 
the sudden vision of the smoke and turmoil at one’s feet 
beyond. From Glossop and Stalybridge, all over the 
manufacturing plain, an England utterly different and more 
terrifying lies at the immediate base of what has always 
hitherto been, and perhaps will always remain, the nearest 
thing to a desert south of Tweed. 

In the little work on Surrey perhaps what one regrets 
most is the absence of a full discussion upon that very 
problematical but always interesting track, the Pilgrim’s 
Way, and the volume suffers also somewhat by containing an 
index of names of persons only. The fact that the descrip- 
tion of the various parishes is arranged alphabetically may 
be said to obviate the necessity of an index of places, but 
a full and general index is always an advantage to a work of 
reference: even to such a short guide as the one before us. 
The book is accurate, and it is perhaps ungenerous to cavil 
at one or two omissions in so small a compass. For 
example, on page 167 the fact that the Market House, 
Reigate, stands upon the site of St. Thomas's Chapel might 
have been worth mentioning, for that is the whole meaning 
of the place. The Somers family is also of such con- 
s.derable importance in this county that it deserves more 
than the line on the preceding page. On the other hand, 
the introductory pages i. to xxi. are excellent and among 
the best which we have seen in this series. It is worth 


pointing out, by the way, that the universal allusion to the 
Weald as originally a forest (here upon page 13, and dis- 
coverable in almost every other work, historical or geo- 
graphical, touching upon the south of England) is now 
susceptible of some modification. 


The great bulk of it was 


undoubtedly rough land, the northern part especially, and 
this, as the writer well says, accounts for the long “ strips ” 
into which the parishes are divided just south of the Surrey 
hills. But the Weald was certainly inhabited throughout 
our history. It was probably to some extent the refuge 
of civilisation when the barbarians had destroyed the life 
of the south coast; iron must have been worked in the 
eastern part of it continuously until the beginning of the 
present century, and the roads northward from Chichester 
harbour by the Stane-street, from Portus Adurni (pace Mr. 
Haverfield) through Horsham, from Pevensey and from 
Lymne must have been constantly in use. It is true that 
Sussex was cut off from the rest of England until the close 
of the seventh or the beginning of the eighth century. But 
this was perhaps less due to physical obstacles than to the 
completeness with which the South Saxons had uprooted 
and destroyed the active life and wealth they had come to 





loot. H. B. 
FICTION. 
Fonp ADVENTURES. By Maurice Hewlett. London: Macmil- 
lan and Co. 1905. 6s. 
THe Hirt. By H. A. Vachell. London: John Murray. 
1905. 6s. 


THE artistic price that Mr. Hewlett, along with so many 
of our latter-day popular favourites, has to pay is that his 
tales make their appeal at once, at the first glance, and at 
the first reading. Everything, apparently, is there—in- 
genious colour, novel composition, picturesque scenery, apt 
if affected dialogue, etc., and Fond Adventures, im addi- 
tion to these definite literary virtues, shows us the author 
as an ingenious virtuoso in medizval and Renaissance life. 
In The Love Chase, which is the cleverest. though not the 
best of the four stories offered us, we have, for example, 
the amorous adventures of Master Nello Nelli and his 
patron, Cardinal Guido Gonzaga, and the wolfish soldier 
Lord of Cittadella, Simone della Prova, all three seeking to 
gain possession of the meek Emilia, “a little nun, a nun 
in Carnival, pleased and scared, wary and hardy at once,” 
Apparently little is wanting to this dextrous and in- 
sinuating web of Renaissance manners; numerous asides 
testify pleasingly to Simone’s brutal appetites, to the Car- 
dinal’s gross-lipped lechery, and to the ardent purity of 
Master Nello Nelli’s fervours. The spring colours of the 
Renaissance landscape are ingeniously chequered by cruel 
shades of passionate animality and savagery, and the 
Cardinal’s enthusiasm for learning and the Arts is punc- 
tuated by a wealth of sensual innuendo that Mr. Hewlett’s 
public would not willingly spare. Where, then, is 
Mr. Hewlett artistically at fault? His picture is by a few 
degrees too far removed from nature, too deliberately 
artificed. His scenic effects are a trifle too theatrical, ‘his 
dialogue too pointedly artificial, the feelings of his 
ferocious lover and his heroine too palpably worked and 
kneaded up by the showman’s hand. The great defect of 
such clever and “ striking” art, in fact, is that the author 
cannot restrain himself from being too clever and too 
striking. And it is just in the crisis of feeling that 7/e 
Love Chase reveals more artificiality than art. Full of 
trick, the story does not disclose any strength of nature 
lying in reserve beneath the surface. Suddenly the illu- 
sion drops, and passages reverberate with histrionic echoes 
that strike incongruously on the ear: 

“ Of Nello, it may be truly said that the prevailing sense 
he had was of pity so unutterable that he was able to 
detach Emilia from his heart and contemplate her for 
what she seemed—a white ghost of a girl, shivering and 
doomed, in some infernal Sabbath of devils. Tongueing 
thieves, lust and clamour personified, came leaping about 
her; ruin, horror, nameless life and death were hers. He 
saw her end—bloodless, a shredded rag—who had been 
lovely once. He saw her ghost—she gibbered at him, a 


mocking sepulchre, the spurned husk of a fair woman, 
trodden like an orange-skin after all the sweet joy had 
been sucked out.” (p- 359-) : : 

“The savagery smouldering in him broke out in flame. 
‘Ah, untirable duplicity of women! Ah, traitress born, 
hardy merchant that sells to one the cheek, to another 
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the hand, to another the longing eye, the wonders secret! 

How long will you be out on your traffic ? Is this toler- 

able ? By life and death, not so tolerable. You who 

swore yourself mine utterly by Garda; you to whom I 

vowed all my faith, from whom I have never once wavered 

in my thought, for whose sake all women have been dross 
in my treasury, laughed out, counted for naught; you for 
whom I have fought, bled, killed, conquered, achieved— 
look now at the end of all my toils and the answer to all 
my strong prayers, that when I seek for you on high, on 
the throne where I saw you for a queen, you are not 

there—the throne is bare, the crown tumbles,” etc. (p. 

387.) 

Here, in the first passage, is pure British sentiment, 
tempus 1850-1900. Of the second passage we may say it 
is flatly out of keeping with Mr. Hewlett’s presentation of 
the Black Dog of Citadella, the wolfish Condottier. But 
it is only fair to take our author at his best as well as 
at his most doubtful moments. In Buondelmonte’s Saga 
Mr. Hewlett is, we think, at his best, for his medizeval 
Italians, in the story, act in a reasonable and natural 
fashion. The tale is of a family feud, and perhaps the 
family feeling acts as a natural corrective to the literary 
preciosity that Mr. Hewlett loves beyond measure. 
Buondelmonte, a gentleman of Florence, seeking a wife, 
makes overtures to Schiatta degli Uberti for Lambertuccio’s 
daughter, “a strapping girl, white as milk, who would do 
him credit and get him an heir as soon as he pleased.” 
But Gualrada Donati is angry at her daughters being 
slighted, and soon takes occasion to show him her 
daughter Piccarda, a virgin of fifteen years, “as beautiful 
as the rose of dawn.” Buondelmonte now regrets that he 
has plighted ‘himself to Cunizza, and he breaks off the 
match and pays down the forfeit. The Uberti take 
offence when they hear of the new match and lay an 
ambuscade for Buondelmonte on a bridge, and kill him 


in the approved fashion of six to one. The 
scene of the murder is very well done, touched 
in with those quiet and naive little details that 


characterise so much early Italian art, and the imagination 
lingers over it as over any street scene from real life that 
sticks in the memory. This is high praise, and we 
therefore will not mince words in characterising the 
two other stories that Mr. Hewlett presents 
us with as a deliberate caricature of his own lite- 
rary qualities. The Heart's Key in particular suggests a 
collaboration between the art of Aubrey Beardsley in his 
later and of Mr. William Morris in his early period. The 
best authors, however, occasionally caricature their own 
methods, and why should Mr. Hewlett escape the fortune 
of Mr. Henry James? 

Harrovians will read The Hill with mixed feelings, 
while an outsider may wonder whether the Harrow air fos- 
ters in boys a moral sensibility unknown at other public 
schools. It is almost as difficult a feat to catch the atmo- 
sphere peculiar to each of our great public schools as to 
analyse the elusive yet matter-of-fact spirit of boyish feel- 
ing, and Mr. Vachell—well, Mr. Vachell has not accom- 
plished any impossibilities. For a grown man to evoke in 
himself the blunt limitations of a boy’s sharp intelligence 
and the freshness of his unspoiled feelings it is necessary 
that he should keep totally distinct in his mind the adult’s 
moral judgment and the boy’s natural outlook. Mr. 
Vachell has fused the two, with the result that his boys are 
painted as self-conscious to a painful degree: 

*“ And then John saw the face of his kind host change. 

The smile faded. Mr. Desmond had taken it as John 
meant it to be taken—seriously. He examined John as if 
he were already a candidate for office. The piercing eyes 
probed deeply. ; John knew that of Cesar’s 
brothers, Hugo, the eldest, was Secretary of Legation at 
Teheran; Bill ‘devilled’ for a famous barrister; Lionel 
wore Her Majesty’s livery. Strange that none had elected 
to serve his own father! 
“Cesar explained later. . . . 
“Then he turned to John, ‘And of all our famous 
Harrovians, whom would you like to take as a pattern, 
young John?’ John hesitated. Two or three of the 
guests present were celebrities. Amongst them was Eng- 
land’s greatest critic sitting beside an ambassador. There 


happened to be a lull in the talk. All looked curiously at 
John. 
slowly. 


‘I'd like to be another Lord Shaftesbury,’ he said, 





“*Good! capital!’ Mr. Desmond rubbed his hands. ‘I 
knew him well.’ He poured anecdote after anecdote,” etc. 
(p. 166.) 

This is a little over-powering, is it not, this atmosphere 
surcharged with moral responsibility, in which youth is 
expected to remain natural. And so we are not puzzled 
as to the reason why Scaife, the dangerous, bad genius of 
his “ House,” becomes the real hero of the book when he 
is meant to be the villain of the piece. Scaife, the son of 
a plutocrat, by his cool, resourceful character and wily 
unscrupulousness, wages war on the best traditions of the 
Sixth. And the pure and impulsive Desmond is carried 
away by Scaife’s audacity, bridge-playing and midnight 
bicycle rides to London supper parties being the chief 
part of “the Demon’s” alluring programme. Good and 
evil contend for Desmond’s future in the shape of his two 
friends, the steady and conscientious good boy Verney and 
the successful and unscrupulous Scaife. But why do we 
sympathise more with the latter? It must be, we think, 
because Mr. Vachell has unconsciously rather overdone 
the parent’s and guardian’s view of Harrow as the historic 
forcing bed of English gentlemen, English honour, and 
English breeding. Scaife represents the revolt of the 
mind against the excessive power of school tradition in 
shaping a man’s whole cast of thought. And Mr. 
Vachell’s scenes of Speech Day, etc., when the Old 
Boys, the illustrious heroes of England, Cabinet Ministers, 
and generals and great explorers and V.C.’s and the like, 
mingle within the school in a general atmosphere of “ Har- 
row helped me to help the world along the right track,” are 
not free from that faint snobbery of English caste preju- 
dice which turns the conventional boy into the conven- 
tional man. When Desmond and Scaife go out to the 
Transvaal War in a blaze of military glory and the 
Cabinet Minister’s son is shot while the millionaire’s son 
goes free, we take it that Mr. Vachell is indulging in a 
shadowy symbolism indicative of the price English honour 
has to pay for the plutocracy. Why does Mr. Vachell, the 
outsider will ask, award the victory in his picture of an 
Eton and Harrow match to his own side? Is this true 

to Harrovian modesty? Perhaps Etonians will say. 

E. G. 





WAGNER. 

WaGNER. By Ernest Newman. London: Wellby. 2s. 6d. net. 
In his preface Mr. Newman says that “ this book aims in 
the first place at being useful. It is intended rather as a 
guide and a help to the plain man than a full critical 
study of Wagner.” Mr. Newman has certainly fulfilled 
his intention. The greater part of the book is taken up 
with an account of the plots of Wagner operas and of their 
musical treatment. The chief themes are quoted, eighty- 
nine of them in all; and the accounts of the different 
operas are connected with a running history of Wagner’s 
musical development. No one could be a greater admirer 
of Wagner music than Mr. Newman; and for that 
reason he has no patience with the fanatics who have ob- 
scured the beauty of that music with clouds of words about 
Wagner's philosophy. Those who, hearing that Wagner’s 
philosophy is as great as his music, make acquaintance 
with his philosophy first are only too likely to conclude 
that his music is no better than his philosophy. There 
is no doubt that Wagner himself did more harm to the 
cause of his art than the bitterest of his critics. He wrote 
music like a master, but he wrote about his music like 
a charlatan. Mr. Newman is wary not to be confused 
for a moment with the Wagnerian fanatics. Wagner, he 
points out, was an enormous egoist, and, like Victor Hugo, 
he suffered from the intellectual weaknesses of egoism. 
All his doctrines, except on matters of art, were hasty 
generalisations from his own transient experiences. As 
an artist he was not only masterly but reasonable; and all 
his experiences, which he put to so little use in ordinary life, 
enriched his art and led him forward on that long and 
splendid progress from Rienzi to the Meistersinger, which 
Mr. Newman has so lucidly described. 
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The MAUDE VERSIONS of TOLSTOY 


“ Better translators, both for knowledge of the two languages and for penetra- 
= -“ the very meaning of the matter translated could not be invented.” — 
ko ToLstToy. 


Resurrection. 


With 33 Illustrations by PASTERNAK. 
4s. 6d. net. POPULAR EDITION, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
6d., over 300,000 copies sold, 


** This is genius at its high-water mark. The reader absorbed in the story 
will enous ee conscious that he is absorbing a religion anda philosophy.” — 
New York Times. 


Sevastopol, and other 
Stories. 


With Portrait and Map. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. Paper, 6d. 


‘* A series of sketches so apparently simple that the artist's subtle selection of 
bie yess is lost sight of by us in the cumulative effect of the staggering whole.” 
= Academy. 


Plays. 


With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, net. 
Uniform with the 2s.6d. Edition of ‘‘ Resurrection” and 
«* Sevastopol.” 


** Nobody who cares for real drama can afford to let this volume go unread.” 
—The Academy. 


What is Art? 


Paper, 1s. net. Cloth, 1s, 6d. net. 


“Whoever is really conversant with Art, recognises in it the voice of the 
master.”—G. Bernarp Suaw in The Daily Chronicle. 

“I have never come across anything so good in its way as Mr. Maude's 
version of Tolstoy.’—A. B. WaLKLey in Zhe Star. 


WORKS BY AYLMER MAUDE. 


A Peculiar People: 
the Doukhobors. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. With 17 Illustrations. 


‘*Mr. Maude traces succinctly but really comprehensively the history ot this 
strange sect, its ideals, its tailures, its successes, its persecutions, and its final 
establishment, with the future still to be decided, in Canada.”— Evening Standard. 

“ Guided by a spirit of justice to all parties, and entirely adequate preparation 
in the past (both of experience and first-class information), he has made a book 
which should be carefully read and pondered by all students of social topics, as 
well as by those who have been or are especially interested in the Doukhobors.” 
—WNation, New York. 


Tolstoy and his 
Problems. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
Paper, 








6s. net. 


Paper, ts, net. 
[Second Edition, 
** We have greatly enjoyed reading this manly book.’ —T7he Athenaum. 
‘“*Mr. Maude’s long and intimate acquaintance with Tolstoy enables him to 
8 with a knowledge probably not possessed by any other Englishman.”— 
orning Post. 
The following chapters of this book may be obtained separately 
in pamphlet form :— 


LEO TOLSTOY : a Short Biography. 
1d. 


‘I very much approve of it. It is admirably constructed, and what is most 
important is given.’—Leo ToLstoy. 
1d. 


RIGHT AND WRONG. 


“ The struggles of a soul in search of truth.” —Newcastle Daily Leader. 


WAR AND PATRIOTISM. id. 


** Both as a source of argument and reference it should be of great value.” — 
Labour Leader. 


ESSAYS ON ART. 


Comprising (i.) An Introduction to ‘‘What is Art?” (ii.) 
Tolstoy's ‘‘ Theory of Art.” 2d. 
“TI have read your introduction with great pleasure. You have admirably 
and strongly expressed the fundamental thought of the book.” —Lro Totstoy. 
““A remarkably able and lucid exposition of a subject both intricate and 
confused.” —Academy. 





Please write for Complete Catalogue, Announcement Lists, 
and Prospectuses, to 

STABLE & CO., Ltp., 16, James Street, 

Haymarket. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


NOW READY, the First Number of 


THE UNIVERSITY REVIEW: 


An Inter-Universities Magazine of wide Academic and 
General Interest. 








PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 
‘*The University Movement.” 
Rt. Hon. JAMES Bryce, M.P. 
‘* Universities and Examinations.’’ 
Professor ARTHUR SCHUSTER, F.R.S, 


‘* Shakspere and Stoicism.”’’ 
Professor E. A. SONNENSCHEIN, M.A, 


‘Questions for Discussion.”’ 
Sir OLtveR LopGe, F.R.S. 


Illustrated. 
Professor RONALD Ross, F.R.S. 


‘*The Education of the Citizen.” 
Professor CHURTON COLLINS, M.A. 


‘*‘ Malaria and a Moral.” 


Foreign University News. 
News and Notes from the Universities and 
Colleges of Great Britain and Ireland. 





ILLUSTRATED. 


PRICE - SIXPENCE NET. 
May be obtained through all Booksellers and Newsagents. 








Lonpon: SHERRATT and HUGHES. 


First Edition Exhausted. 
SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


Towards a 
Social Policy. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR 


CONSTRUCTIVE DOMESTIC REFORM. 


By Various Writers. 








Representing the conclusions of a Committee consisting of 
Messrs. C. R. BUXTON, H. C. FAIRFAX-CHOLMELEY, 
J. L. HAMMOND, F.W. HIRST, L. T. HOBHOUSE, J. A 
HOBSON, C. F. G. MASTERMAN, J. H. MORGAN, and 
VAUGHAN NASH. 


**It is clear that the Liberal Party is going to havea gags a colossal 
majority. What will it do with that majority? That,I fear, is not so clear. 
We must all welcome, therefore, such a volume as the Speaker Office has pro- 
duced under the title ot ‘ Towards a Social ——— It is full of hard thinking 
and solid information, and should be a mine for platform speakers in the coming 
General Election.”—DatLy CHRONICLE. F ¥ 

** The book should be in the hand of everyone who loves his country. It isa 
lucid and comprehensive statement of the causes of the blight that is talling 
upon the race, and of the remedies to be applied.”"—Datty News. 

*** Towards a Social Policy’ decidedly ‘gives us to think.’ Its authors are 
doing the Liberal Party a notable service.”— WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 

‘« They (the readers) will find within its hundred and twenty odd pages much 
keen diagnosis of existing evils, much outspoken criticism of the slipshod 
palliatives with which we have hitherto been content to attempt to meet them, 
and many bold suggestions—some very bold indeed—as to the direction in which 
the real remedies are to be found, They may not agree. They cannot fail to 
be interested.”--MoRNING LEADER. 





Crown 8vo, 1s. net; cloth, 2s. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 


PANICKY. 
At one time this week the Stock markets looked 
as though they might develop a dangerous panic. 
Ostensibly the reason was a scare about the political 
situation. One or two of the ultra-Jingo papers drew 
a lurid picture of the possible consequences of the 
alleged breaches of neutrality by France, and nervous 
readers might be forgiven for thinking that both France 
and ourselves were on the point of being drawn into 
the Far Eastern conflict. The City by no means took 
that view, but it had a crop of troubles of its own to 
worry about, and the mere hint of foreign complica- 
tions was enough to bring them to ahead. A shiver 
of apprehension went through the markets, and 
prices gave way in all directions. Fortunately, 
the open account in most departments is of com- 
paratively small dimensions—if it had been other- 
wise we should almost certainly have had a 
serious upset. After their recent gyrations Yankees 
naturally supplied the storm centre. On balance they 
had fallen heavily since the previous carry-over, and 
although operators were hoping against hope that a 
recovery would come, it was evident, as contango day 
approached, that there would be heavy differences to 
face on Pay Day. The neutrality scare not only made 
any rally impossible but sent prices still lower. Then 
it began to be whispered that a big speculator was in 
difficulties, and it was feared that his failure might 
involve many others. 
A Bic FAILure. 

These rumours proved well founded, and the next 
day the gentleman in question was hammered. He 
had £120,000 Mexican Seconds open, besides many 
thousands of shares in Union Pacifics, Ontarios, and 
Steel Commons, as well as a miscellaneous assort- 
ment of other stocks. It is currently reported that 
not many weeks ago he was worth £80,000 at least 
on paper ; now his deficiencies are variously estimated 
at from £40,000 to £60,000. Most of his creditors 
luckily are big firms who can stand the loss, but a 
thousand or two here, five thousand there, and ten 
somewhere else are nasty knocks even for wealthy 
firms when they have burdens enough of their own to 
shoulder. However, the failure had the effect of clear- 
ing the air ; everybody was relieved to find that it was 
no worse and that arrangements had been made to 
take over the stocks open without throwing them on the 
market. So far as possible, therefore the trouble has 
been localised, but a good deal of it has merely 
been driven a bit farther below the _ surface. 
Elsewhere it is feared that a good many mem- 
bers will be badly pinched by the failure of clients 
outside the House to meet their engagements. There 
would have been much more of that kind of thing if 
those eminent leaders of financial opinion who have 
been persistently booming Yankees for weeks and 
months past had had their way; but those others who 
have continually insisted on the dangerous character 
of the gamble are not likely to receive much gratitude. 
YANKEE OUTLOOK. 

After the recent drastic shake-out it is more than 
probable that there will be a partial recovery, unless 
the market receives another unexpected shock, as it 
may at any moment. The big houses have had to 
take back a considerable quantity of the stock 
they had previously disposed of, and they will 
not give up the game just yet without a big 
struggle to make their wares look more attractive 
to the public. Already I hear of one or two 
schemes afoot with this object in view, and if only the 
rival controlling groups can dissemble their love (!) for 
each other they may succeed to some extent. They 
can create dividends and “ rights” of various kinds at 
will, and general business in the States is sufficiently 
good to provide them with acertain amount of leverage. 





But it must be borne in mind that, especially in the 
North-West, it will be impossible to harmonise con- 
flicting interests, arid sooner or later they must fall out 
among themselves. If they appear to have settled 
their differences it will only be for the purpose of more 
effectively hoodwinking the public and getting rid of 
their surplus scrip. It must not be forgotten that 
they and their creatures (banks, trusts, and allied 
concerns) have enormous stacks of paper to 
dispose of, and their sole aim and object is to sell 
the stuff—much of it, like Steel Common, absolutely 
worthless—at the top of the market. With luck, the 
public may at times make money by dabbling in these 
things, but on balance they are certain to lose, and if 
they are wise they will stand aside and watch the play 
as mere spectators. 


DISAPPOINTING GOLD OvuTPUT. 

Kaffirs naturally felt the effects of the depression 
existing in other sections, but the market is so utterly 
moribund that price movements pass almost unnoticed. 
Some bear accounts seem to have been opened, how- 
ever, and these will help to brace things up when the 
Randlords decide that the time is ripe to employ the 
funds placed at their disposal by the recently formed 
trusts—the six million Wernher-Beit syndicate and the 
two million Goldfields group. For the present, how- 
ever, they are leaving the market to its own devices, 
and the output for last month, in spite of the increased 
labour supply, Chinese and other, has been allowed to 
drop below the March level. It is true, of course, that 
April contained one day less, which would make a 
difference of some 14,000 oz., but the normal monthly 
increase was expected to be much larger than that, and 
the market was not unreasonably disappointed with the 
results. In due time, however, there will be renewed 
efforts to rope in the small speculator on whom the 
future of the market mainly depends, but I hope the 
bait will prove as unalluring as it has done on the last 
few occasions during recent years. 


West InpIAN Matt ContTRACt. 

From a dispatch addressed by Mr. Lyttelton to the 
Governors of the West Indian colonies it appears 
that the original Elder Dempster ‘‘ offer” was to 
undertake the mail service ‘‘for such sum as the 
Government had at its disposal.” It seems scarcely 
credible that such an insolent proposition could have 
been entertained for a moment, and itis a good illustra- 
tion of the business capacity of the present Government 
that this is described as ‘‘a far more advantageous 
offer than had been made by the Royal Mail Company.” 
The question is disposed of for the present, but I shall 
be surprised if a good deal more is not heard about it. 


Tue British EQUITABLE. 

This company has recently added fire and accident 
branches to its business, but they have not yet had 
much effect on the over-turn, although a fair start has 
been made. In the life department 885 policies were 
issued for £212,165 during the year ended January 31 
last, and the total netincome was £199,336. Interest 
averaged £4 2s. 5d. per cent., a very satisfactory figure. 
The total claims, including bonus additions, amounted 
to £160,118, and the funds now stand at £1,756,000., 

LOMBARD. 








No Breakfast Table complete without 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


The Most Nutritious and Economical. 





